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HUNTING BIG GAME IN THE ROCKIES 


R. HOUSTON, D. D. S. 


Since the fall of 1901, my brother, Dr. 
H. E. Houston, and I have taken an an- 
nual hunting trip in the Rocky Moun- 
tains for big game, usually accompanied 
by some of our intimate friends, who, 
we know, enjoy hunting and outdoor 
life. 

Before proceeding, I wish to make a 
few remarks concerning vacations. If 
there is anyone who needs a vacation 
more than another, that one is the busy 
dentist. Then I think the physician 
comes next. Many a person will say, 
**I don’t see how so-and-so can afford 
to leave his practice; I never find time 
to.”” The facts are that he never will 
unless he just simply takes time; for 
such vacations are necessary for his own 
good. No constitution can stand a cease- 
less grind for any length of time, and 
sooner or later a break-down will occur, 
resulting in irreparable injury. 

The strong, vigorous, happy individ- 
ual will find himself a weakened, ner. 
vous dyspeptic, whose views of life are 
narrowed to the outlook of the pessi- 
mist. Everywhere in the professional, 
commercial and political world about 
us, we see that efforts are being made 
toward business and social conditions 
more sane and reasonable. An active 
change in sentiment is coming about, 
and a man’s success in life is not de- 
termined by the amount of money he 





has acquired, but by the manner of its 
accumulation. Someone has said that 
the man who cannot find time for a va- 
eation usually strikes an average by 
taking time to be sick, and such is a 
fact in many cases. 

Again, vacations are necessary, not 
only for the welfare of one’s physical 
condition, but for one’s mental condi- 
tion as well. How much better one can 
work after coming back from a well- 
spent vacation. The things that were 
laborious tasks, are now done with 
pleasure and satisfaction. Nothing is 
so conducive to health and good feeling 
as an absolute change from the regular 
duties of one’s employment. The 
change may be short or long, as each 
ease requires; it may be spent at home 
or abroad, with companions or alone, on 
land or water, or riding, driving or 
walking in the city or in the woods. 
These conditions are of little conse- 
quence, but there must be absolute free- 
dom from one’s usual duties. People 
are realizing from year to year that va- 
cations are good investments. Take va- 
cations. 

It was last year (1906), in the month 
of June, as I was about to close my of- 
fice for the day, when Mr. A. W. Mer- 
rifield, now United States marshal for 
Montana, walked in and asked me if I 
knew of some good, reliable guide, who 
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Preparing for the start. 


might furnish horses, saddles, packs, 
and in fact everything necessary to 
equip a party of four or five, including 
ourselves, for a two weeks’ hunting trip 
in the Rocky Mountains. I at once re- 
ferred him to Thomas Dawson, whose 
home is near Midvale, Montana, twelve 
miles from the main range of the Rocky 


Mountains, who has been guiding in 


that country for a number of years (he 
having taken us out the last four years, 


each time getting the game we were af- 
ter). After a little corresponding, it 
was arranged that Dawson should take 
us out the very first of September. 

During the time we were waiting for 
the open season to begin, Mr. Merrifield 
unfortunately met with quite a serious 
and painful accident by fracturing his 
right arm, thus rendering it impossible 
for him to accompany us on the hunt. 
The party then consisted of Monroe 
and Stewart Robinson, students of Har- 
vard College and nephews of President 
Roosevelt, Mr. E. E. Tenner, District 
Claim Agent for the Great Northern 
Railroad at Whitefish, Montana; my 
brother, Dr. H. E. Houston, Division 
Surgeon for the same road at White- 
fish, Montana; Thomas Dawson, guide; 
Jack Reuter,. chief cook; Collins, An- 
derson, and Jack Clark, packers, and 
the writer. 


The Robinson brothers were person- 
ally acquainted with Mr. Merrifield, so 
by request came out in August and 
spent three weeks at his beautiful ranch 
home, fishing, walking, climbing, rid- 
ing and learning to shoot. On the 
evening of August 30th I boarded the 
train for Midvale, Montana, eighty- 
eight miles east of Kalispell, the home of 
Mr. Dawson. The following morning at 
about 6 o’clock the remainder of our 
party arrived on a delayed train. 
Everything was nearly ready for the 
start and we soon bade good-by to those 
who remained behind. 

Our party now being ready for the 
start, a few pictures were taken and we 
proceeded on our way. We traveled all 
day without a stop, save to water the 
ponies, eating lunch in the saddles. On 
the way Stewart Robinson shot a hawk 
on a dead tree, who fancied he was at 
a safe distance, which brought for him 
some flattering comment. 

We reached Tepee Pole camp that 
evening about 6:30. After the horses 
were hobbled and our bedding spread 
for the night (the weather not forcing 
us to put up tents), our cook called sup- 
per. It was then that some of us showed 
how ‘‘active’’ we could still be after 
a long day’s ride. 

It had previously been arranged by 
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Mr. Dawson that I should act as assist- 
ant guide, as I knew the country thor- 
oughly, so he asked me to accompany 
one of the Robinson boys, and I chose 
Stewart, he being nearer my age. 

On the following morning we started 
on an old game trail, through a long 
stretch of heavy timber, which, by the 
way, had burned over the previous year, 
and therefore took an experienced eye to 
follow, but Dawson led us a chase until 
about 2:00 p. m., when he halted and 
pointed to a covey of fool hens close by 
the trail. I carried a .22 
rifle for just such purpose, and suc- 
ceeded in shooting the first three through 
the head and hit the fourth in the neck, 
but as it started to fly I managed to 
eatch it in mid-air, killing it at once. 
Then I heard Stewart repeat his favor- 
ite by-word, ‘‘ By George! wasn’t that a 
eocker!’’ We proceeded on our way 
and when nearing the upper end of Big 
Badger Basin, Dawson told Stewart and 
me that we might go ahead of the pack 
horses and watch for game. Later, as 
we emerged from the timber, we spied 
far above us on the mountains a single 
goat. Through the field glasses it 
proved to be a good-sized billy. I 
handed the glasses to Stewart and he 
saw his first billy. I am satisfied that 
he never expected to get another peep at 


automatic 
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the goat, by the way he hung onto those 
glasses. It was but the work of a min- 
ute to remove saddles and tie our horses. 
Stewart was wearing a white sweater 
which I had him remove. In the mean- 
time he forgot his hat, but what cared 
he for a hat when a billy was in sight? 
After a hard climb we took a peep at 
about 150 yards. The billy was feeding 
unconeernedly. Stewart was anxious to 
shoot, but I didn’t want to run any 
chances on missing such a good billy, 
so proceeded carefully another fifty 
yards and sat down to rest. Soon we 
saw our billy raise his head and look 
down into the valley. We were sure he 
heard the pack train coming, although 
we had heard nothing of them. 
broadside, I told Stewart to 
shoot at the shoulder, but that if he 
missed to keep out of sight and remain 


As he 
turned 


perfectly quiet, as a goat is not so 
alarmed by noise as he is by sight or 
Stewart’s aim proved true, 
knocking the billy down the first shot. 
He arose, staggered on a few steps, then 
gradually sank, and began rolling to- 
wards us. I think that was the happi- 
est moment of Stewart’s life; he donned 
my hat and had a snapshot taken. We 
then skinned the billy and hastened to 
join our party, taking with us a piece 
of tenderloin to initiate the boys. On 


seent. 





Packing. 
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sight of Stewart and his trophy, Tenner 
gave a series of whoops that, could eas- 
ily be chargeable to a Siwash or Co- 
manche Indian. 

We were now at the head of Big Bad- 
ger Basin, an ideal camping ground, and 
we camped for the night. It was yet 
early in the evening, so we climbed the 
divide to look for elk signs. Shortly af- 
ter sun-down, Dawson’s quick eye es- 
pied a number of elk at a lick across 
the cafion. It was then too nearly dusk 
to ascertain whether or not there were 
any large bulls with them. We there- 
fore returned to Big Badger Camp to 
supper and rest. Next morning we all 
started in different directions, with an 
understanding to return in 
watch the licks for bull elk. Doctor H. 
E. and Mr. Tenner hunted together; 
Monroe with Mr. Dawson, and Stewart 
and myself. While on the mountain 
side, far above the timber line, I found 
an old rusty hunting knife made from a 
rasp file, probably by the Hudson Bay 
Company. 
rungs of 


time to 


The handle was made from 
jeather and copper, and 
stamped upon the blade was the name 
W. Mason. I have the knife in my pos- 
session and consider it quite a relic. 


We proceeded to the licks early. 


Shortly after sundown a large cow elk 
eame into the lick. 


We allowed her te 
go unmolested, as we were after bull 
elk only. 

Early the next morning we broke 
camp and proceeded over the main di- 
vide of the Rocky Mountains into the 
Big River country, the head waters of 
the Middle Fork of the Flathead River, 
so named by the Indians because of its 
numerous rapids, which can be heard 
roaring from the main divide, when 
wind and weather were favorable, a dis- 
tance of several miles. On this diffi- 
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eult trail we were obliged to lead our 
pack horses, as they had a very annoy- 
ing habit of trying to separate numer- 
ous trees which happened to be too 
close to permit the passage of ponies 
with packs. The pony Stewart was 
leading came to a large windfall, and 
instead of jumping it as usual, jerked 
his head back quickly, the rope tighten- 
ing about Stewart’s Hand, tearing the 
nail completely off his little finger. 
Aside from calling the pony a few Latin 
names, Stewart declared he should have 
known better than to have coiled the 
rope about his hand. 

Upon arriving at camp, Doctor H. E. 
dressed the hand and Stewart forgot 
the hard things he said about the can- 
tankerous pony. We pitched camp close 
to the river, in a beautiful spot known 
as Slippery Bill’s Camp Ground, from 
the fact that a person of that name 
hunted and trapped in that country for 
a number of years. When everything 
was attended to at camp, we all fol- 
lowed the river down about a mile or 
more to several deep pools, where I felt 
sure we could show the boys some large 
fish, about which we had previously con- 
versed. We beheld a sight the boys will 
not soon forget, for there, in the deep 
water, not twelve feet from us, lay sev- 
eral fish, each of which would weigh 
from twenty to forty pounds. They 
were of the trout species, commonly 
called charr or bull trout. We tried 
every conceivable manner of catching 
them without success. At certain times 
of the year these fish bite readily, but 
in September they seem too lazy to even 
eat. Not so, however, with the smaller 
flat trout. After catching all we wished 
for supper and breakfast, we returned 
to camp. Upon arrival we were greeted 


by the flavor of frying fish, and upon 
(4) 
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inquiry learned that ‘‘Slippery Bill’’ 
himself had strolled into camp with a 
well-laden sack of fish, a basket being 
considered too bunglesome by him. One 
of our packers, knowing S\ippery’s fail- 
ings, had invited him to sample a bot- 
tle of choice rye, presented to me, on 
the promise of a meal of elk steak on 
my return home, whereupon Slippery 
said, ‘“‘Help yourselves to the trout, 
boys.’ The outcome was that the boys 
ate all the trout they wished, and I 
never saw my quart bottle of rye again. 
Of course Slippery was mighty talkative 
and entertained us with many tales of 
adventure. 

Next morning we started early for 
our hunting fields, the first four or five 
miles on ponies, and then proceeded on 
foot for game and signs. Stewart and 
I hunted in one direction, and the other 
four hunted together. While they were 
eating their lunch on the shore of a 
beautiful little lake, and scanning the 
rugged mountain sides with glasses, Mr. 
Dawson saw a large goat to the left of 
the lake, lying beneath a cliff some dis- 
tance above them. They were soon af- 
ter him, but this old billy had seen too 
many winters to be stalked by four in 
one party, so they separated, the Doc- 
tor climbing higher to the left, while 
the boys and Dawson kept to the right 
and below. The billy, however, soon 
disappeared and was not seen again that 
day. Stewart and I accidentally met the 
Doctor while on our way down the 
mountain, we having climbed up on the 
opposite side, and after a short consulta- 
tion we proceeded to camp, leaving a 
note on the saddles, where the ponies 
were picketed, in order that the others 
might know we had gone to the camp. 
Later, as we wére seated around the 
camp fire planning for the morrow, it 
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was agreed that Monroe and I should 
try again for the big billy, while the 
others explored a near-by basin for elk. 
It might be well to relate to those of my 
readers who are not familiar with the 
nature of the mountain goat, that at 
most seasons of the year, except when 
mating, the billies remain by them- 
selves in one locality until weather 
forces them to other feeding grounds. 

Next morning, on arriving at the lit- 
tle lake before mentioned, we scanned 
the mountain cliffs with glasses, finally 
locating the old billy leisurely feeding 
among almost inaccessible cliffs, and at 
onee started in pursuit. After a hard 
an@ dangerous climb we reached the 
spot where he had been feeding, and 
found his tracks. I don’t think I ever 
saw &@ man perspire more freely than 
Monroe; whether it was due to fear of 
slipping off a cliff, or to exertion, or 
both, I will probably never know, be- 
cause he did not complain, but once he 
whispered and asked if I thought there 
was any show of getting the billy. And 
when I told him we would surely get 
him if we had to follow his footprints 
across the range, Monroe wiped his 
sleeve across his perspiring brow and 
said, ‘‘I’ll stay with you.’’ Soon we saw 
the billy about 150 yards ahead, feeding 
slowly against the wind. This is the 
habit of all wild animals, that they may 
seent danger. 

We proceeded carefully until within 
seventy-five yards and waited until he 
turned broadside. I cautioned Monroe 
to shoot for the shoulder. The first shot 
caused the billy to raise his head. The 
second shot turned him. I then told 
Monroe that he was shooting high. The 
third cut through the mane above his 
shoulders, whereupon he started to run. 
In a jump or two the goat was out of 
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I ran to the edge 
of the cliff where the billy went out of 
sight, thinking I would try to kill him 
if he was likely to escape before Mon- 
The billy and I almost 
met, but he did not see me, and when 


sight behind a eliff. 


roe arrived. 


Monroe arrived the goat was climbing a 
After three shots were fired 
hit. Turning di- 
rectly around he ran straight towards 


steep slope. 


I saw he was hard 


us, but, upon seeing us, turned to the 
left, passing about twenty feet from us. 


Tepee Pole camp. 


Monroe fired again. I heard the bullet 
thud through his thick hide and saw 
him fall over a steep cliff. He rolled 
about fifty yards and lodged beneath 
some mountain ash in a deep ravine. 
Where he lay we could not take a snap- 
shot, so Monroe and I put in an hour of 
hard work to drag him into sunlight. 
After taking the snapshot I remarked 
that he had wasted considerable lead, 
but that he had killed the largest billy 
| ever saw, 


whereupon Monroe re. 


minded me that the vision in his right 
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eye was poor, thus making it difficult 
for him to do good rifle shooting. 

We had doing some pretty 
strenuous work getting this goat, and 


been 


now began to realize how hungry and 
thirsty we were. We could easily throw 
a stone into the lake, but the cliffs were 
so steep it was impossible to get down 
without making a roundabout trip, 
which meant at least an hour, so we hur- 
riedly skinned the billy and made for 
water. After quenching our thirst and 


eating a sandwich, we struck the trail 
for camp, taking turns carrying the 
hide and head, which made a good load 
even in a pack-sack, which we had for 
that purpose. We came to the horses 
and hurriedly saddled and started for 
eamp. The trail was a poor one through 
dense timber. It soon became very dark 
and difficult to follow what little trail 
there was, and I learned that the horses 
could follow the trail much better than 
we could guide them. We simply left 
the reins loose and they took us home, 
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tired, but well pleased with our day’s 
hunt. 

The others remained out all night, 
and we met them the next morning on 
the way to camp, they having killed a 
black bear. We all decided to return to 
camp, and on the way stopped to catch 
some trout for dinner. Doctor H. E. 
caught a string of thirty in a short 
while, weighing from one to two pounds 
apiece. The fishing being so excellent, 
all were anxious for a chance, and Doc- 
tor H. E. being the only one having 
tackle with him, divided his line and 
flies with Tenner, Monroe, Stewart and 
myself, and we all enjoyed an hour of 
the liveliest fly fishing I ever had the 
pleasure of witnessing. All were much 
elated and hastened to camp, where our 
eook prepared a delightful dinner of 
mountain trout, bacon, roast potatoes, 
ete., to satisfy the ravenous appetites of 
tired but elated huntsmen. The bal- 
ance of the day was spent in caring for 
our trophies. 

Next morning everyone was up early 
and decided to move camp to the head 
of Morrison Creek. Doctor H. E. and 
Tenner were elected to go ahead to 
choose a good camping place. After rid- 
ing nearly to the head of Morrison 
Creek, fresh elk signs were discovered 
in the trail. Thinking perhaps they 
were nearing a good elk country, Doc- 
tor H. E. wished to investigate further, 
but Tenner remarked that he had better 
go back to the camping ground they 
had selected and there await the arrival 
of the pack train. When returning, 
Tenner mistook a trail leading to the 
right which followed down parallel 
with the main trail for a mile or more, 
before it led again into it. This trail, 
of course, Tenner knew nothing of, and 
on his way down passed the pack train 
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coming up on the other trail, they for- 
tunately pitching camp on the identical 
place Doctor H. E. and Tenner had se. 
lected. 

About this time Doctor H. E. arrived 
and inquired for Tenner. Of course we 
hadn’t seen him, so Dawson, H. E. and 
I returned up the trail looking for Ten- 
ner and signs of his pony’s hoof prints. 
We discovered Tenner’s horse’s tracks 
which led us back past the camp and on 
lown the river on the right-hand trail. 
{t was then agreed that Monroe and | 
should follow down until we found him, 
while the remainder of the party pre- 
pared a comfortable camp. After we 
had proceeded perhaps a mile we met 
Slippery Bill and Tenner returning. 
Upon separating from Doctor H. E., 
Tenner let his horse have his head, 
thinking the horse would easily follow 
the trail back, while he (Tenner) busied 
himself watching for game and signs. 
Tenner did not discover his horse had 
taken a different trail until he came to a 
large meadow or clearing, which he did 
not recognize passing through before, 
and Tenner says he then knew he was 
off the main trail. Fortunately this 
clearing, or meadow, happened to be 
one of Slippery Bill’s camping grounds. 
his saddle horse having been picketed 
near by, and Tenner hailed Slippery, 
who emerged from his tent, and upon 
Tenner’s inquiring whether he had no- 
ticed the pack train pass, was informed 
that he was off the main trail, much to 
Tenner’s surprise. Slippery offered to 
accompany him, and Monroe and I met 
them, as stated. But for a little anxiety 
on our part nothing more was thought 
of the incident. 

It was raining hard the next morn- 
ing, but soon abated somewhat, and we 
all decided to look for game and signs, 
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eovered two cow elk and one calf lick- 
ing at the salty clay. We waited until 


Stewart and I left camp together, and 
did not see the remainder.of the party 


again until arriving at camp late that dark, but 


Stewart 


evening. We were wet, cold and very 
hungry, having hunted all day in the 


rain with nothing to our credit save 
three blue grouse. Not so, however, 
with the other party, they having killed 
a good-sized grizzly bear. Being early 
in the season the hide was not prime. 
It was not entirely through shedding, 
and therefore was not as good a skin 
as if killed late in the season. 

The following day Monroe, Stewart, 
Mr. Dawson and the writer started early 
to explore a near-by basin, and diseov- 
ered some elk licks. While eating our 
lunch we located a billy with the aid of 
glasses. We were unable to tell whether 
it was a large one or not, but after get- 
ting closer we saw it was not as large 
as sOme specimens we have in our den. 
Stewart and Monroe having each killed 
one, we let this one go unmolested. 
Upon our return to the licks we dis- 


no more elk coming to the 


licks we started for camp about three 
miles away, but the difficult descent and 
poor trail made it seem ten. Long be- 
fore we came to a familiar trail it was 
pitch dark, so dark, in fact, that we 
were unable to follow the trail. My 
Irish terrier was with us, so I tied a 
white handkerchief to his tail and sent 
him ahead on the trail, but soon we 
couldn’t follow even this sign. Upon 
arriving at camp we found the others 
had preceded us, but without success. 

It was raining again the next morn- 
ing, but Doctor H. E. and Tenner 
stated they would try for the goat we 
had seen the day previous. They 
started in a drizzling rain which soon 
turned to snow. We decided to remain 
in camp, but there was no turning back 
for Doctor H. E. and Tenner. Late 
that evening they returned with a fair- 
sized billy. Although cold, wet and 
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hungry, at least one was very much 
pleased with the day’s success. We 
will let Tenner relate how Doctor H. E. 
tried to drive a billy over him. 
*‘After a morning’s difficult climb- 
ing, we located the billy lying high 
upon a ledge overlooking a precipice. 
When we got within shooting distance, 
we decided there would be no chance 
of saving the trophy if killed while on 
that ledge. It was agreed that Doctor 
H. E. should climb over the top of the 
mountain and approach the billy from 
the other side, while I stationed myself 
at a convenient point, commanding the 
ground the billy would be obliged to 
pass over. After a short while, which 
seemed hours to me, I heard a_ shot, 
which was the agreed signal that the 
billy was coming my way, and almost 


Big Bagder Camp. 


immediately he appeared in sight. I 
shot and missed and he headed for a 
draw. I shot  fgain. This time he 
turned; I shot again and he jumped 
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high in the air and turned down the 
draw. I ran to the edge of the cliff 
upon which I was stationed and saw the 
billy standing broadside, 
enty-five yards below. Another well- 
aimed shot dispatched him and he rolled 
down the mountain side. About this 
time it started to snow and blow fear- 
fully, and we skinned the billy in a 
blinding snowstorm, and on that ac- 
count we were unable to take a snap- 
shot. It was now late, we 


perhaps sev- 


were not 
through, and the weather turned quite 
eold. Doctor H. E. stated we 
have to hurry if we expected to make 
eamp that night. And talk about go- 
He excelled anything I ever saw. 
After I barked my shins repeatedly on 
rocks, and fell several times, I made up 
my mind to let him go, but try to keep 


would 


ing. 


him in sight. Finally, long after dark, 
when I began to think we were never 
going to reach camp, I suddenly saw the 
rays of our camp fire flickering through 
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the trees a short distance ahead. I am 
sure I never was so wet, cold, sore, tired 
and hungry before in all my life, but 
when I think of that day’s experience, 
I wouldn’t have 
thing.”’ 


missed it for any- 

The next day we moved camp nearer 
the elk licks before mentioned. After 
making prospected for elk 
Stewart and I jumped 
sized bull elk. 


camp we 
signs. a fair- 
He ran with the wind 
that he might scent what was following. 
After tracking for’a time, we decided 
it was useless to try to stalk him, so 
gave it up and returned to camp. 
Shortly afterwards the other boys came, 
and with the party was Slippery Bill. 
Slippery had jumped some elk earlier 
in the day, but did not get a shot. There 
were numerous signs in the licks, but 
few were fresh. On the morrow we got 
an early start, hunting in pairs. About 
11 a. m. Stewart and I located some 
fresh elk signs, being, as near as we 
could ascertain, a band of cows and 
calves. These tracks, which we fol- 
lowed for some time, led over a divide 
into another basin. Owing to the late- 
ness of the hour, we abandoned the trail 
and returned to camp. Shortly after- 
ward, the remaining party came in, re- 
porting having jumped several cow elk, 
but no bulls. 


The next morning was cloudy, with a 


drizzling rain which turned to 
Mr. Dawson informed us we had 
better move camp over the divide before 
the trail became too slippery or blocked 
with snow. This was the morning of 
the 14th of September, and the Robin- 
son boys were very anxious to board the 
Great Northern Flyer the evening of the 
15th, in order to be present at a certain 
occasion given at their home before they 


returned to Harvard. So Jack, Stew- 


soon 
snow. 


art, Monroe and I were instructed to 
saddle, proceed on our way over the di- 
vide back into Big Badger Basin, there 
to hunt for game until joined by the re- 
maining party the same evening. It 
was understood that if the trail became 
too slippery or the snow too deep for 
the pack train to get over the divide, 
we were to pilot Monroe and Stewart 
to Midvale the following day. 

It may seem strange to those of my 
readers who have never taken a trip 
over a difficult mountain trail that the 
pack ponies might find trouble in cross- 
ing a range during a severe snow 

But they must remember that 
under the best of circumstances these 
trails are dangerous to horses burdened 
with packs. I recall one incident two 
years ago while crossing a difficult trail 
in a snow One of the ponies 
slipped ofi' the trail, sliding and rolling 
altogether probably a quarter of a mile, 
killing the pony and seattering blankets 
and food down the mountain side. At 
another time we were snowed in in a 
basin for six days before the storm 
abated, and the snow packed firm so the 
horses might be taken out without dan- 
ger, but this is leading to another story. 

The four of us crossed the divide 
with difficulty, arriving at the head of 
Big Badger Basin, wet through and 
through. We picketed the ponies, 
warmed ourselves a short time, and then 
Monroe, Stewart and myself started 
over a steep hogback into a basin, which 
contained the elk lick mentioned in the 
fore part of my story, leaving Jack in 
camp to prepare supper. As we were 
descending the opposite slope we dis- 
covered large grizzly bear tracks in the 
trail. We followed the bear tracks but 
a short clistance, when up jumped a bull 
elk that was lying close by the trail. He 


storm. 


storm. 
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turned his head quickly in our diree- 
tion, just as I nodded for Stewart, who 
was next to me, to shoot. The first shot 
struck him in the back, knocking him 
down. He soon arose and staggered to- 
wards thicker timber. One more shot 
killed him. The boys at this moment 
forgot they had ever seen a grizzly bear 
track, so elated were they over Stewart’s 
first elk. I remember how Stewart, after 
looking his elk over very carefully for 
some time, remarked, ‘‘ By George! ain’t 
he a cocker!’’ It was now after sunect. 
and being cloudy, we knew it would 


Monroe and his goat. 


soon be pitch dark, so we hurriedly 
dressed the elk. I ran my knife around 
the shoulders, skinned the neck to the 
axis and wunjointed it, that we might 
earry the head to camp, so that the griz- 
zly bear, previously spoken of, might 
not destroy the mount, providing he 
found the eareass, which I told the boys 
he would without a doubt do before 
morning. Now came the task of carry- 
ing out the head and climbing the steep 
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slope. Stewart was bound to carry his 
trophy. Nor would he accept any as- 
sistance from there to camp, which we 
reached by good luck more than by fol- 
lowing the trail, it being so dark that 
the attempt to follow the traii 
given up and a general direction was 
taken to camp. 

When we reached 
cooking grouse. 


was 


Jack was 
I asked him if he would 
as soon cook elk tenderloin, whereupon 
he replied without glancing up, ‘‘Ten- 
derloin, hell. You’ll have to catch the 
elk first.’”” Then looking up at Stewart 


camp 


and his trophy he made a few sur- 
prised remarks that wouldn’t look well 
in print, forgetting about the grouse, 
which soon burned to a crisp. The ten- 
derloin took its 
meat taste so good. 


place, and never did 
We even forgot 
the disagreeable weather, the hard day’s 
work, and that we were wet to the skin. 

The remainder of the party had not 
as yet arrived. We knew it 
less to look for them now, so removing 


was use- 
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our clothing, we dried our undereloth- 
ing thoroughly, and then, our outer 
clothing, that we might sleep without 
eatching cold. For remember we had 
no blankets at all, but fortunately I had 
my tarpaulin on the saddle, and with 
this we sheltered ourselves from the 
snow. Several times during the night 
we rebuilt the fire, and at the earliest 
streaks of dawn were astir. I proposed 
returning to the elk carcass in hopes of 
killing the grizzly, I felt sure 
would be there. Although Monroe and 
Stewart were willing to go, they were 
afraid the journey to Midvale might 
not be made in time to catch the train, 
so persuaded me to give up the trip for 
the grizzly in spite of my urging. Af- 
ter writing a note to Mr. Dawson, tell- 
ing him where to find the elk, and also 
to watch for the bear, 
proceeded on our 


which 


we saddled and 
way. It was still 
snowing some, but as we got to a lower 
altitude the- sun came out 
weather turned warm and pleasant. 
During the first fifteen miles we saw a 
few fresh elk signs and crossed three 
bear tracks. 


and the 


Soon the trail became good 
and we galloped most of the remaining 
distance to Dawson’s stock 
Midvale, arriving about 


ranch at 


The 


sunset. 


foiks were worried at seeing only part 


of us returning, but 
soon set at rest. 
son boys 


their fears were 
By the time the Robin- 
changed their 
packed their trunks 
nounced. 


and 
supper was an- 
When asked by Mrs. Dun- 
ean if they enjoyed their trip, both de- 
elared it the happiest two weeks of 
their lives. Their only regret was that 
their time was limited, but 
fall they would arrange 
stay. 


clothes 


that next 
for a longer 
Now let me explain to my readers 
why this hunt was voted a success by 


the sportsmen of this trip. In the first 
place, they were willing to share the 
hardships, which are sure to occur on 
such trips, without complaining. All 
were willing to do their share of work 
around camp, such as cleaning rifles, 
making beds, saddling ponies, and pack- 
ing their individual outfits, willing to 
test their endurance, taking interest in 
all game signs. I think, until a sports- 
man knows how to ‘‘rough it,’’ knows 
the extent of his own endurance, has 
studied game signs, so as to distin- 
guish the different tracks; has an idea 
where most likely to find different kinds 
of game by the lay of the ground, or the 
water and feed supply, then, and not 
until then, does he get the real enjoy- 
ment out of such recreation. The more 
one learns about wild game and their 
habits, the more he loves out-door life, 
and the longer and happier he will live. 

The remainder of our party arrived 
at Midvale late the next evening and re- 
lated how they found where we last 
eamped, the finding of our note, and 
how the grizzly had mutilated Stewart’s 
elk, eating its fill and burying the car- 
eass. While they were skinning and 
dressing it, Doctor H. E. discovered 
two elk feeding in a meadow farther 
down the mountain and he, together 
with Tenner and Mr. Dawson, stalked 
them. When within range only one re- 
mained. It was decided that this should 
he Tenner’s elk. At this moment, the 
elk either saw or scented them and be- 
gan running. Tenner fired quickly, his 
aim proving true and the elk falling; 
but when he immediately attempted to 
regain his feet a second shot killed him. 
They hurriedly skinned and dressed it, 
and returned to eamp, having left a 
handkerchief fastened to a pole over- 
hanging the meat, feeling that no ani- 
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mals would molest it. However, on the 
eéntrary, the old grizzly who was not 
satisfied with what he had done to Stew- 
art’s elk, carried away one quarter and 
buried the remainder, and had taken his 
departure too early for Dr. H. E. and 
Tenner, although they went to. the 
scenes of both killings at daybreak next 
morning. Judging from his tracks, this 
grizzly must have been a very large 


specimen. This being the 16th of Sep- 
tember Dr. H. E. and Tenner could not 
longer remain, although they undoupt- 
edly would have gotten the grizzly. 
Thus ended our fourth annual hunt 
with Mr. Dawson as guide. We have 
never been disappointed in getting the 
game sought, and nothing short of sick- 
ness will prevent our hitting the trai! 
with hin this coming season. 
You may talk about climate, and sea-side resorts, 
Banana belts, orange groves, and all other sorts; 


But let me just post you, I've been on the ground— 
Montana’s the finest that ever you found. 


With her towering mountains and beautiful streams 
The fisherman's paradise, -hat’s what it means— 
Where the hunter well loaded returns to the camp, 
With cheeks like the roses, because of his tramp. 


Where the air is a tonic that thrills every nerve, 

Where the white plague’s a stranger as you will observe; 
Her broad-chested cowboys and miners of brawn— 

All drink of that ozone, that comes with the dawn. 


Her streams are like crystal, her lakes are like gems, 
Her snow-capped old Rockies and green diadems; 
Where sleep is the nectar that comes from the skies, 
Where you feel like a fighting cock when you arise. 


Where malarial fevers are yet to be known, 
Where fleas and tarantulas haven't yet grown; 
With broad fertile valleys, and beautiful parks— 
You arise in the morning, and sing with the larks. 


If you're growing dyspeptic, and down in the mouth, 
Abandon the seashore, and trips to the South; 

If you're looking for health, get your fish-rod and gun, 
And corse to the Flathead—best under the Sun. 


Cc. B. DAVIS 





One of the Ten Sleep lakes, Big Horn mountains, Wyo. Photo by Chas. Westerberg. 
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WITH THE DUCKS AT CATAHOULA 


Incidentally, How a Pot-Hunter Kills 
His Geese For Market 


WM. M. ROBB 


Catahoula Lake, in Louisiana, is situ- 
ated in Catahoula Parish, eighteen 
miles from the nearest railroad station, 
and can be reached in three ways: One, 
by wagon, from Antonio, on the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern rail- 
road; the second, horseback from the 
last station on the southern end of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas railroad,’ Trout 
by name; the third, by pirogue or canoe 
from Winntield, Louisiana, through Lit- 
tle River and Old River, or, if you wish 
to shorten the work, by short cuts 
through bayous which exist, or not, ac- 
cording to the state of the water. In 
high water, when the Mississippi tires 
of its confines and breaks through a 
levee or two up in ArkanSas, you can 
reach Catahoula, by skiff, from almost 
any point in Eastern Louisiana. Dur- 
ing the dry season, from August to No- 
vember, Catahoula Lake is a marsh 
about fifteen miles long and three miles 
wide, with a stream called Little River 
running through the center. The bot- 
tom of this marsh is covered with a solid 
bed of grass, and when the water does 
not rise before the grass goes to seed, 
there is feed enough for a million ducks 
from early fall until high water comes. 

Having heard many tales of the won- 
derful shooting to be had there, four of 
us determined, once for all, to see 
whether it really was a place where a 
man would only stop shooting because 
he thought he*had killed enough, and 
not beeause there were no more ducks 


to be hilled. We had heard of two 
men going over there for a single day 
and returning with a wagon-box full of 
dueks—nay, more, we had heard of a 
native who did nothing but hunt ducks 
for a living, and that he claimed he 
could get enough ducks and geese in two 
months to keep him for the rest of the 
year. These, and similar tales, not only 
served to whet our appetites for a cou- 
ple of days of good shooting, but also 
made us resolve, at the outset, if we 
averaged twenty-five ducks to each gun 
during the day, we would spend the 
rest of the time hunting squirrels or 
loafing. 

While passing the ‘‘Home Place’’ of 
an old plantation, so well marked by 
the erumbling wails, thickets, 
magnolia trees, and grass-grown cotton 
rows, already 


brier 
covered with a second 
growth of pine, we flushed some quail, 
and between us succeeded in getting 
enough for supper that four 
black squirrels, killed while they were 
running and jumping from one pecan 
tree to another, made the morrow’s 
breakfast merely a matter of coffee and 
biseuit ; therefore, while we were getting 
the lay of the land in preparation for 
the fun we were sure would be ours on 
the next day we had no desire to take 
any shots at the numerous ducks that 
arose on our approach. 

Having been told that the only way 
to really get any ducks was to shoot 
from horseback, two of the four chose 


night ; 
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to hunt in this way, while the other two 
were to be stationed on a point that ran 
out into the marsh, and which, by Na- 
ture herself, had been made into a per- 
fect blind, giving straight-away shots 
in four directions—up the lake, down 
the lake, across the lake, and over the 
low pine serub next the shore. We that 
were to take the horses agreed to wait 
until we should hear a whistle from 
those in the blind, telling us they were 
ready, and to show we had heard it and 
were ready ourselves, we were to answer 
with the first shot of the day. 

Long before daylight we had started 
for our places, and if you ever wish 
your blood to go rushing through your 
veins at the rate of a mile a second, you 
should take such a ride as we did, in 
the dusky dawn of that fall morning. 

Have you ever ridden through a pin- 
oak flat toward your hunting ground 
and heard ahead of you the thump- 
thump - thump; quawk - quawk - quawk, 
mingled with a roar like that of thou- 
sands of wings beating the leaves at one 
time: and then have you seen what 
seems to be the ground itself jumping 
over and over in brown and white balls? 
Have you ever seen that, with your fin- 
ger on the trigger of an automatic, and 
had to stand waiting for a whistle that 
would let you put spurs to your horse 
and take the chances? 

It was well that we were ready, for 
the whistle had no more than started to 
sound than our horses were on the gal- 
lop—the ducks diving every which way, 
through the grass, from under bushes, 
around trees, and out into the open like 
so many streaks of lightning. Two at 
the first shot, as they were raising; one, 
as he was trying to climb to the heavens 
above, with the next, and two more, at 
over sixty yards, just as they were meet- 
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ing in cross-flight, was the record of one 
gun. The other gun got four, but he 
was sure he had wounded at least twen- 
ty-five thousand, for—‘Do you know, 
just as my horse started, a myriad of 
them rose right out of that place not 
twenty yards away and I fired right 
into the bunch. You just wait until we 
go along a little further—we’ll find 
them.’’ Later—‘ Well, I declare, they 
must have carried them away on their 
wings, as the pigeons used to do.’” Dan 
always was unlucky, anyway. 

Fearing to scare the ducks out of the 
whole country, we rode away from the 
marsh and made a long detour through 
the weods to the place we had deter- 
mined upon, from which to start driv- 
ing for the benefit of the men in the 
blind, as well as ourselves. It was hard, 
mighty hard, to keep away, when you 
eould hear the half-smothered quawk- 
quawk-quawk that told you they were 
feeding not a hundred yards from you, 
for once you have shot ducks, while rid- 
ing at full speed through the flats, with 
every chance in the world of breaking 
your neck instead of getting a duck, 
there is, to my belief, nothing in shot- 
gun shooting that comes up with it. 

The grass was about three feet high 
where we rode into the marsh, and the 
water varied from fetlock to girth deep. 
Every few rods there would be a pond- 
like open body of water, and once we 
had started, it was a continual succes- 
sion of whir-r through the grass; either 
a scurry half in the water and half out, 
or a lightning-like rise and then a dive 
into some other retreat. My own course 
was to follow the edge of the stream 
down the center of the marsh, and never 
have I seen such rockets as came whiz- 
zing out of that grass. Every time Dan 
would round a point in-shore, out they 
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would come, and the only explanation 
I can give for their sitting so close was 
that we were on horseback, for cattle 
had been, and were, feeding in the 
marsh. Once in a while a bunch would 
rise clear and go down the lake like bul- 
lets; then we would invariably hear two 
shots, and only two; then one; then 
two; then one again, which told us 
the other fellows had nearly completed 
their bag and were only taking the hard 
ones. Finally their shooting stopped al- 
together, and Dan and I, trying to tan- 
talize them as much as possible, kept 
going slower and slower, and the closer 
we got the more shots we fired. It was 
more than human nature could stand, 
and at last Jack Hall got up on his feet 
shaking his gun at us, and we could 
hear the words coming down the wind 
that we were waiting for: ‘‘Oh, you are 
a nice pair of sportsmen, you are. Only 
twenty-five a piece, oh, yes. You’re a 
rotten lot of butchers, that’s what you 
are. It’s a nice note if a fellow can’t go 
out for a day’s shooting without getting 
mixed up with a gang of pirates.’’ He 
was mad, mad clear through, and the 
worst part of it was, it was all our fault, 
every bit of it, When we had ridden 
into that first bunch, early in the morn- 
ing, they had circled down the lake, 
around back over the woods; down the 
lake again, and finally decided to take 
the water in the mouth of a bayou 
within thirty yards of the blind. Jack 
had two guns with him—one, an 8-gauge 
goose gun, and the other a 20-gauge 
Parker. The first shot he had used the 
goose gun on about 200 ducks, just as 
they were putting out their feet to take 
the water. For his next shot he had 
used that same goose gun, as they were 
rising; then two long shots with the 
other gun, and, according to the rules 
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of the day, he had had to sit there, 
squeezed down in the blind, for three 
mortal hours, just using his 20-gauge 
on the cripples that his companion was 
about to lose. To make it more pleas- 
ant, after they had gotten their fifty, 
they could hear us shooting and see duck 
after duck go tearing past them without 
doing any more than to get a good bead 
on him, just to be sure that they ‘‘could 
have dropped him easy’’ if they had 
*‘wanted to kill all there was.’’ 

Had nothing else transpired, there is 
no doubt but that our trip would have 
been one of the happiest memories of 
our lives, for we had not only tried a 
new way of shooting ducks, but had 
found a place where a man could do 
what every man that can hit a duck 
ought to do; just take the hard ones. 

After supper that night, while we 
were cleaning our guns and telling of 
the good shots we had made—lI believe 
my best was to shoot at the leader in 
a string of three and kill the last one— 
our negro boy seemed to get more and 
more Gisgusted at not being able to take 
back more than a hundred ducks for a 
whole day’s work by four men, and es- 
pecially at Catahoula; finally he broke 
in with, ‘‘Say, Cap’n, why didn’t you- 
all get a load for me to tote back, ’stead 
ob dis here gunny-sack full? Do yu 
s’pose I want dem town niggers to laff 
at me when I come in? Yu 
loose one night an’ mawnin’ at dis here 
lake, one night and mawnin’, dat’s all 
I ax, an’ I’ll show you-all how to git 
ducks, I will.’’ 

As near as I can remember, the con- 
versation which ensued was as follows: 

‘*What do you know about hunting 
ducks, George?’’ , 

“*I ’spec’ I knows a heap, Cap'n, I 
‘spec’ 1 knows a heap.’’ 


tu’n me 
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‘*How do you mean? Come, tell us. 
got a better way 


have, why don’t you tell us?”’ 


ce 


If you’ve than we 
I’se ain’t afeerd ob nothin’, Cap’n, 
‘tain’t dat, but I ‘lows you-all won’t 
b’lieve me ef I tole you what I seen wif 
my own eyes.”’ 

“Go on; go on. I don’t believe you 
know anything, anyway, for if you did 
you would tell us.”’ 

**Mebbe I don’t; mebbe I don't. 
I don’t know nothin’, I don’t. 
ger nebber does. Well, hit was dis- 
away. You know when I runned away 
from off dat ribber plantation ‘cause 
Mas’r Jonny wanted to make me git 
married to dat black gal ob Une. Jimmy 
Wiles? Well, de night dey come up dar 
wif de pahson, I done slipped out de 
back way and tuk to de swamp. Dey 
came a’t’r me on dey hosses an’ chase 
me clean ober to Little Ribber. I stole 


No, 
A nig- 


a dug-out up dere an’ sleepin’ in de day, 
an’ paddlin’ all night, hit wasn’t long 
befo’ I come to dis here lake, an’ I draw 
de dug-out on sho’ right across dere at 
Boggy Ben’. 


Yu seen dat brier patch 
in dat openin’ on de flat? I hid out in 
dat patch all ob de nex’ day, an’ ‘long 
tow’d da’k woun’ up clos’ to dat ol’ 
cabin we passed comin’ in, right on de 
edge ob dat new groun’. I jus’ ‘lows to 
see if dere was anythin’ lyin’ ’roun’ 
dere I e’u’d staht a fiah wif. You-all 
know how s’prised I wus when I see a 
light shinin’ thu de do’ an’ a man a 
sittin’ dere cleanin’ up some ol’ 
traps. 


mink 
‘What in de name ob goodness,’ 
says I io myself, ‘what in de name ob 
goodness is dat white man doin’ wif 
mink traps dis eahly in de fall?’ I do’ 
‘no’ why ‘twas, Cap’n, but right dere 
an’ den I ‘lowed t® fin’ out 
mink traps was fur. 


what dem 
Bime by he takes 
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up a big chunk ob light wood and stahts 
down to de boat. I slipped ‘long in de 
bushes to see what he gwine to do. He 
jus’ netchully fills dat pirogue haff full 
ob dose traps an’ den he goes back to de 
cabin. I ’elar to goodness, Cap’n, I 
nebber slep’ a wink dat night, ’cause I 
was borned an’ determine’ to foller him 
in de mawnin’. An’, Cap’n, I follered 
him, an’ dat’s all I’se gwine to tell 
you.”’ 

It took some persuasion, but there is 
one way to loosen a negro’s tongue, and 
after smacking his lips a few times he 
continued : 

‘*Yes, I follered him, keepin’ in de 
woods, an’ he went clean up to de odder 
en’ ob de lake, paddlin’ slow an’ easy- 
like as if he was watchin’ for’ some one. 
Bime by I heered some geese on de od- 
der side, and Mr. Man tu’ns his pirogue 
in dat way an’ paddles up to de sho’— 
den I seed him dribe a heap ob stakes 
an’ monkey ’roun’ dere a bit, an’ den 
down he comes to his pirogue an’ pad- 
dles back down de lake. 
bushes, 


T lay low in de 
til he was gone, an’ den I got 
some nuts and berries an’ I wen” to 
‘Long “bout dahk dat night here 
he comes, paddlin’ like de debbil, an’ 
he done wen’ to de same place he wen’ 
befo’. But, Cap’n, you hears me, when 
he came back dat pirogue was goin’ 
mighty slow, and what do you s’pose 
was de trouble? It was geese, Cap’n, 
dat was de reeson, jus’ nothin’ but 
geese, an’ I ‘lows if you-all will git me 
de traps I’ll cotch mo’ geese in one 


sleep. 


night and mawnin’ dan you-all can git 
in a week. An’ I tell you-all how to git 
ducks, ef yu want to know——’”’ 

Just then something reached him. I 
wonder how long there will be geese at 
Catahoula. 





Dropped into an easy attitude. 


BUD'S CAT BOAT 


N. H. CROWELL 


(CLIPPED FROM THE BUGTOWN BLAZER) 


Stung again! In the same place, too. 
Looking back at what we have been 
through causes huge drops of angry 
perspiration to chase each other up and 
down our palpitating exterior. If we 
had that wind-inflated young sprout, 
Bud Fisher, here at this writing we’d do 
our darnedest to kill him with a club. 
Providing, of course, he didn’t get the 
start of us and take us out for a spin 
in an airship or a submarine or some- 
thing equally tempting. 

Yes, dear, delinquent subscribers of 
the Blazer, your amiable editor has been 
chuck up ‘against the real thing again. 
But notwithstanding the fact that we 
were so close to fhe jaw of death that 
we could count the teeth in it, we reluc- 


tantly confess that our enamel was not 
even marred or scratched in the least. 
We sustained no visible symptom of col- 
lapse or derangement that would per- 
mit our realizing on our bran new ac- 
cident policy. This makes us real bel- 
licose when we come to think it over. 
We recall that only last hay-time old 
Bill Hackett stubbed his worthless toe 
against a hydrant, mistaking it for a 
stray dog, and had not the slightest diffi- 
eulty in drawing down twelve big iron 
dollars per week for nearly four months 
from an insurance company. At about 
the same period of time we distinctly 
recollect coming home from a chicken 
hunt wrecked in body and spirit and 
so beautifully bruised up that we slept 
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in a trapeze for weeks. Did we realize 


any filthy lucre on our accident policy ? 
Echo fairly bellers, ‘‘Not much!’’ 

In addition to our own bitter experi- 
ence it occurs to us that we never heard 


Had we both drawn full breaths at 






of an editor who actually victimized an 
accident company to the extent of mak- 
ing it give down. Take any editor, 
strap a lovely pink accident policy over 
his gizzard and push him down the ele- 
vator shaft. Hurt him any? Not a 
bit—he lands kerplunk on the janitor 
and sprains that gent’s back in eleven 
places, making him practically independ- 
ent for life, as no janitor is fool enough 
not to have a bale of accident policies 
concealed about his carcass. The editor 
gets up, adjusts his trousers and goes his 
way unscathed. 

No matter how an editor tries, he 


ean’t get near enough to an accident to 
be declared in on the winnings. Of 
course he may get run over by an auto 
and ironed out like a hotel towel, or fall 
overboard and get all churned to a froth 
by the steamer’s propeller, but no com- 
pany yet found will be able to locate 





sufficient corpus delicti on his cuticle to 


make a case. He gets the fun—they 
keep the gate receipts. 

This brings us right up to Bud’s sec- 
ond entry. He came in wearing a newly- 





NIVA B. MASON , 





once— 


creased Bryan smile, that buttoned back 
of each ear, and dropped into an easy 
attitude in the visitor’s anxious seat. 
Then he folded his delicate chocolate 
nippers across his fireman’s dream of a 
vest. It was not until a whiff of Cuban 
cabbage hit our left olfactory that we 
reared back on our haunches and faced 
the inevitable. 

Bud calmly removed the cigar and 
dusted at an imaginery fly track on his 
prairie-fire breast-plate. Then he turned 
a 44-candle-power gleam of recognition 
upon us and remarked : 

‘‘Have you seen my new cat, old 
man ?”’ 

We swallowed something that felt like 
a contribution-box and remained silent, 
wondering if our ears had deceived any- 
body. 

We stole a sneaking look at Bud to 
see if he was exhibiting any other symp- 
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toms of being hopelessly bughouse. 
When a full-grown man asks us if we 
have had the ‘exquisite delight of in- 
specting his new cat we reach for our 
weapons or go through the window. 
Thinking it safe to humor him, we ven- 
tured to inquire if it was a Maltese or a 
wildeat, and if he fed it with a spoon. 
Bud coughed up a ring or two of smoke 
nuisance and eackled lightly. 

**You’re away off, old man,’’ said he, 
‘this is the finest thing in the cat line 
that ever hit Bugtown. It’s a fifteen- 
footer !’’ 

**Oh, catfish!’’ we ejaculated, weakly. 

**No, boat, you bonehead! Say, wake 
up and see the rainbow!’’ said Bud. 

We leaned back and protruded our ed- 
itorial chest toward our visitor. 

**Mr. Fisher,’’ we began, with refrig- 
erated sarcasm, ‘‘if this cat is anything 
that runs, walks, crawls, swims, sails, 
flies or otherwise propels itself through, 
under or over water or anything that 
looks like water, we tender our heartfelt 
regrets. We have another engagement, 
Bud. We are sorry—but we will have to 
pass !”’ 


Till our watch crystal was broken. 


That is what we said, dear reader— 
as we remember it. In esactly ten min- 
utes thereafter we reached the docks un- 
der a strong pull. * Bud ran us to within 
a rod of the catboat before we were able 
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Then we had to look 
again to make sure it wasn’t a waterbug 
of some brand. Speaking of catboats— 
this was a mere kitten! 

We turned a withering glance of well- 
mixed scorn and disgust upon the boat’s 
owner and had the satisfaction of think- 
ing we saw a halo of shame drift across 
his almost human features. 

‘*Jump in!’’ said Bud. 

We focused our gaze on the boat with 
some effort, and then stole another look 
at Bud. He seemed to mean it all right 
and we prepared to obey. First we felt 
to see if our policy was in its accus- 
tomed place—it was, and we breathed 
easier for a moment. When we started 
for the rear seat it appeared to be a 
mile away. When we got to it we found 
that it was as active as a hare in a har- 
ness shop. We had a fine time before we 
captured it and choked it into submis- 
sion. It was a close fit and, on the 
whole, we actually believe we’d prefer 
the electrie chair for comfort. 

Bud then began a burglarious en- 
trance, and if we had not fitted our slot 
like a gauze shirt on a humpbackea 


to distinguish it. 


a 


WING, Meee 


tramp the martyr who pens these lines 
would have bit the dust—if there had 
been any in sight. After Bud had 
tucked himself in, a blind man could 
have seen at a glance that if we both 
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drew full breath at once we’d split the 
eat from ear to tail—er—stem to stern. 
Bud selected a rope and heaved on it. 
The sail shot up like the price of beef. 
‘*Yo heave there!’’ sang Bud. 
We were on the point of doing so, but 
our stomach luckily regained its wind in 
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But not at this writing 


the nick of time. We then put our en- 
tire attention to the huge contract of 
hanging on. After we had attached all 
the hands and feet nature had given us, 
we saw room for half a dozen more. 
While we were sneaking a last fond 
glimpse of terra firma the wind crept 
in and uppercut the sail viciously in the 
bel—that is, the sail bellied out, and in 
the words of the immortal and immoral 
Byron, ‘‘stuff was off.’’ The sensation 
was glorious—-that is, we are told it was. 
We were too busy feeling for our acci- 
dent policy to feel anything else. 
Before we got clear of the dock the 
boat stubbed its nose on a post and 
heeled over till loose change began run- 
ning out of Bud’s nigh pocket. We had 
collected enough to cancel at least four 





years’ back subscription on his account 
and were eagerly reaching for more 
when some mongrel threw the ocean in 
on top of us. It ran lightly up our back, 
patted us on the shoulder and dove into 
our watch-pocket to see what time it 
was making. It filled our bosom with 
fear and our sub-cellar with a clinging 
dampness. 


Feeling worried for fear it had over- 
looked something, it came back and fin- 
ished the job before we had even re- 
turned its call. We were standing up 
to allow the next one a fair chance at 
a body blow when we heard Bud yell 
‘“Duck!’’ We ducked just in time to 
feel the jim-pole graze the fly-pasture 
that covers our editorial thought recep- 
tacle. Another inch and these thrilling 
lines would have forever remained un- 
written. Imagine what a debt you owe 
that inch, dear reader. 


Beyond the dock the wind seemed to 
be cross-eyed, and hit us in several di- 
rections at the same time. Bud pulled 
and hauled like a Jew peddler selling 
pants to a deaf and dumb man, but the 
boat appeared to be suffering with inde- 
cision. It turned around once so fast 
that we beat our breeches about fourteen 
laps, and when we came to rest our hip- 
pocket was located right over our trem- 
bling heart. 


For one fleeting moment we caught 
sight of our precious accident policy nes- 
tling in its snug, but soggy retreat, and 
then—our clothes caught up with us. 


We were just getting a nice fresh grip 
on the boat when Bud yelled ‘‘ Look 
out!’’ and we did so in time to catch the 
exhaust from a steamer that went by. It 
melted our paper collar down to a cud of 
gum and then some wife-deserter on 
board threw a pop-bottle and hit us on 
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the elbow. What we saw would have 
made a drunkard sign a pledge or a 
promissory note with haste. 

We were making progress— 
mostly up and down. The waves were 
getting more obstreperous as we ad- 
vanced. When we tobogganed down the 
long slide into the trough we could eas- 
ily feel our stomach motion for a bromo- 


some 
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if 
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We 
were entering a peaceful lagoon through 
whose transparent depths we beheld 
schools . of blonde mermaids 
ping-pong on pearl-inlaid tables. In our 
ears was the intoxicating swish of twen- 
ty-dollar bills being paid on subscrip- 
tion accounts. The invigorating odor of 
dead fish floated on the air. 


grove full of birds of paradise. 


playing 


Some wife deserter on board threw a pop-bottle. 


seltzer. Going up the other side we 
could almost hear our insides turning 
handsprings in misery. 

The ensuing happenings are somewhat 
hazy to us. We were getting callous 
as to mundane things and were wonder- 
ing if they would find our body in time 
to recognize us from Bud. We could 
hear voices singing and a far-away calli- 
ope was playing Mandy Lee in a walnut 

@ 


Then we bumped the dock! Some hu- 
mane individual ran his arm out into the 
aching void and snatched us from our 
watery grave. After’ the 
had rolled us and pounded us till our 
watch erystal was broken and our policy 
hammered to a pulp, we were allowed 
to go home. We understand Bud Fisher 
has sold the ecatboat for a flageolet. It 
takes just as much wind but no water. 


by-standers 
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JACK 


M. S. TOWER 


No one ever had a better friend or 
merrier comrade than Jack. My father, 
who had gotten him from a man that 
knew nothing of his previous history, 
had brought home the little wail to 
adopt him into our family, and none of 
us had cause to regret it. 

Somehow, we all fell into the habit of 
relying upon Jack. If we had an attack 
of ‘‘the blues,’’ a half hour with him 
was enough to scatter them to the four 
winds of Heaven; if any of the family 
wanted to go on a ramble, he was ex- 
cellent company, for he never monopo- 
lized the conversation, would always lis- 
ten courteously and sympathetically, 
and would often reconnoiter a bit him- 
self, leaving one to rest and dream 
alone; besides he was willing to run er- 
rands, an endearing trait in any house- 
hold. 

These, however, are simply his minor 
virtues. He possessed unlimited pa- 
tience, and his faithful affection for us 
never suffered diminution, but rather in- 
creased with time. Jack was some years 
my senior, yet he was my constant com- 
panion, regarding me as his especial 
charge. From the time I could walk he 
exercised over me a loving, protecting 
care, much appreciated by mother. 1 
had a propensity for running away, and 
more than once only his watchfulness 
saved me from getting lost. 

But nature seldom couples such per- 
fection of character with mere physical 
beauty, nor did she in this case. Jack 
could not. boast of a handsome counten- 
ance or graceful form. His eyes were 
not mates,. hence the cold judgment of 


the world pronounced him ugly. Possi- 
bly we were biased in his favor, for al- 
though we never claimed that he was 
fair of face, there was a noble expres- 
sion in his great eyes so that to us, at 
least, he never seemed homely. His fig- 
ure, now gaunt and awkward, was strong 
and muscular in his young days. 

Still, he was fashioned of earthly clay, 
and consequently could not escape some 
faults. Let it be said with shame that 
he had one weakness of which he could 
not be cured. He loved to fight! Yes, 
actually loved it. No amount of training 
could break him of this habit, the worst 
feature being that he invariably came 
off victorious—a fact that only served to 
inerease his zest for the sport. Many 
a time have I sat on the little back 
porch, weeping bitterly because my 
playmate was confined indoors in dis- 
grace. We puzzled much over this sav- 
age element in our otherwise gentle and 
peaceful associate, finally concluding it 
was due to an unknown ancestor of pu- 
gilist tendencies, possibly a prize fighter. 

On one occasion Jack got into a mem- 
orable fracas. A charming young lady 
had been visiting us, a recently gradu- 
ated M. D., a member of the ‘‘W. C. 
T. U.,”’ of numerous humane societies 
and anti-saloon ieagues. Jack and I, 
the devoted admirers of this beautiful 
daughter of New England, accompanied 
her to the car on the day of her depar- 
ture. 

There was a small tumble-down sa- 
loon on the corner of the street, and a 
husky bartender, who plied a flourish- 
ing trade. From out this den of iniquity 
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lumbered a huge mastiff, a veritable 
Goliath, with bloodshot eyes and eruel 
jaw. Jack stood alert, ready to attack. 
The big dog regarded him for a minute 
with growing anger, then growling omi- 
nously, sprang upon the little fellow. 

Instantly we found ourselves the cen- 
ter of a motley group of spectators. The 
liquor shop was emptied of its customers 
and the neighboring streets of small boys, 
who, in an admiring ring around the 
contestants, heartlessly egged on the big 
bully. Jack was game. He struggled 
valiantly, employing all the tricks ac- 
quired through years of practice. 

In breathless excitement I watched the 
conflict, clinging in despair to my 
friend’s skirts. Suddenly, her eyes 
fiashing and cheeks aflame, by sheer 
foree of will she made an opening 
through the crowd of ruffians, without a 
moment’s hesitation marched straight 
into the saloon up to the owner, and de- 
manded that he eall off his dog. The 
burly bartender, after an amazed stare, 
set down the glass of liquor he was mix- 
ing, and meekly followed in her wake. 
By this time Jack was showing signs of 
exhaustion. Matters had reached a eri- 
sis. When, with some difficulty, the two 
were parted, I took my panting hero into 
my arms, while his antagonist, sullen 
and disappointed, slunk off to his ken- 
nel. 

Just then along came a car which the 
young physician boarded, leaving Jack 
vastly chagrined at not meeting with 
wonted success, to escort me sorrowfully 
home, where his wounds obliged him to 
remain a whole week. Nevertheless, the 
next time he met a foe, he wickedly 
cocked one ear and went gaily forth to 
war, as confident as ever. 


There was a bone of contention be- 
tween us which sometimes resulted in 


temporary estrangement. I was pas- 
sionately fond of cats, whereas he had an 
inborn hatred of the entire feline race. 
Nothing pleased him better than to an- 
noy a harmless pussy; yet, for my sake, 
he partly overcame this proclivity, treat- 
ing my pets with good-natured tolerance. 

Not only on the field of battle did Jack 
shine, but also and even more brightly 
in the paths of peace. To those that 
came to see him he proved himself a gra- 
cious host. Our laundress was accus- 
tomed to bring with her a fox terrier, of 
which Jack was very fond. Missing 
these two friends one morning, we 
hunted everywhere, at length discover- 
ing them in the lavatory. There on the 
marble slab were the objects of our 
search, the little visitor drinking water 
that had been left in the bowl. After in- 
effectual attempts to make us understand 
the need of his guest, Jack, taking mat- 
ters into his own hands, had procured 
the water himself. 

An amusing instance I recall, where 
he showed striking devotion to a mis- 
taken cause. After engaging paper 
hangers and carpenters and selecting the 
materials necessary for the renovation of 
our home in the suburbs, we set-off to 
town, leaving Jack in charge of the 
premises. A few days later my father 
was waited upon at his office by a dele- 
gation of workmen, who told a curious 
story. For two days they had been kept 
from their work by a fierce-looking dog 
that stood on the place, refusing to let 
anyone approach. They had tried coax- 
ing; they had pelted him with apples, 
and even stones, all to no avail. 

Suspecting that Jack was laboring un- 
der the delusion that he was performing 
his duty, father set out with them to see 
what could be done. There in the door- 
way stood the dear old fellow, determi- 
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nation worthy of General Grant ex- 
pressed in every line of his body. At 
sight of his master his whole attitude 
changed. With wild howls of joy he 
bounded forward, wagging his tail tri- 
umphantly. When he understood that 
the men were working under the ap- 
proval of the head of the house he gave 
no further trouble. 

I now approach a dark period in his 
checkered career. From some mysteri- 
ous cause Jack became suddenly ill. He 
received the best medical care and ten- 
derest nursing, yet grew rapidly worse. 
Although he suffered cruelly, he bore the 
pain in pitiful silence. 
after 


The veterinary, 
some deliberation, declared it 
would be the kindest treatment to chloro- 
form him, and so end his misery. Sadly 
enough we gave a farewell look into his 
suffering eyes, retiring early that we 
might not witness the scene. 

At dawn we were awakened by a fa- 
miliar bark—could it be Jack? 
sible, for had he not been put to sleep 
by a dose strong enough to kill a dozen 
men? ‘‘It must be his ghost come back 
to haunt us!’’ I pulled the bedeclothes 
closer at the thought and sobbed afresh, 
my head filled with plans of dire ven- 
geance on the doctor. Another yelp 
drew me to my feet. In a trice I was 
down stairs to find Jack jumping upon 
the door clamoring for admission. The 
anesthetic had worked a magic cure. 
Could the principle have been discov- 
ered, it might have made a fabulous for- 
tune for some patent medicine vender. 


Impos- 
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All day I feasted my eyes upon Jack, 
who seemed like one from the 
Never was he dearer to me than 
Had he 
not possessed a singularly sweet, well- 
balanced nature, the 
upon him then would have turned his 
head completely. 


raised 
dead. 
after I had so nearly lost him. 


petting lavished 


After this illness he was never quite 
The inroads of advancing’ 
age and his somewhat sportive life be- 
gan to tell upon him. He bore the 
sears of many a well-fought field—no- 
ticeable in the limp caused by injury to 
a tendon, and in the drooping ear, the 


the same. 


muscle of which had been chewed be- 
yond repair. Nature had given him a 
sinister look when she put a patch of 
black over one of his kindly eyes, but in 
his animated back and the wag of his 
tail there was a whole vocabulary. ‘To 
my childish mind he was the Prince of 
Perfection, worthy of the blue ribbon 
at any bench show. So do the eyes of 
affection transform the meanest and 
humblest thing into an object of beauty. 
Not by honorable warfare or by the 
natural process of nature, did Jack at 
last meet his fate, but by the hand of 
man. Moved only by the desire to kill, 
a human being, supposedly endowed 
with merey and humanity, poisoned a 
ereature that never did him harm. His 
sad ending convinced me of the wisdom 
of the woman who said, ‘‘The more | 
know of men, the better I like dogs.’’ 
Many men would do well to emulate the 
patience, courage, unselfish love 
fidelity exemplified in Jack. 


and 
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The Lost Boulder 


Oh, great, gray rock, against whose mossy base 
The airy ferns and dainty grasses rest, 

As little children, weary of their play, 

Repose themselves upon their mother’s breast, 





Pray tell me, ancient one, how came you here, 
Where rounded hills swell softly to the sky? 

No hoary cliffs their rugged summits rear, 

No mountain torrent thunders madly by. 


Perhaps where far Superior rages wild 

And mocks old Ocean with her surge’s roar, 
Perhaps of old Laurentian Hills the child, 

Where Ottawa’s streams their crystal waters pour. 


Wrenched from your bed by winter’s icy grasp 
And borne by glaciers to this lonely dell, 
Where summer lingers long in autumn’s clasp, 
And birds and bees and flowers love to dwell. 


Repose in peace, nor mark the seasons’ flight, 
A tiny streamlet tinkles by your side 

To woo you into slumber long and light, 

While beechen boughs your nook securely hide. 


MAE R. SCHOETZOW. 
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Colorado Sunset 


Sinking in the purple and splendor, 
Touching the mountains with gold, 

Glancing back from the snow-caps 

Centuries—centuries old! 


Twilight now falls in the valleys, 
Into the cafions the night, 

Plains are bathed in the brightness 

Of the day’s last golden light. 


Slowly at first and then quickly 
The great ball sinks from sight, 
Breezes spring from the pine trees 
Singing the hymn of the night. 


SOPHIA HOLMES ADAMS. 
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A NATURALISTS NOTES ON BIRDS 
AND SNAKES 


ee 


I enclose an article on birds and 
snakes, this as a result of actual ex- 
periences I have had with snakes in con- 


Nest and eggs of pintail. 


nection with birds and their 
The first I will relate occurred on July 
4, 1906, in the cottonwood grove be- 
tween our club house and the lake at 
Barr, Colorado. A party of friends 
were with me for the day’s outing. We 
were in the lower end of the grove, and 


nests. 


HERSEY 


hearing the orioles, of which there were 
six or eight pairs nesting there, making 
frantic cries, the suggestion was made 
that we investigate, which we did, with 
the result that we found a bull snake 
climbing a cottonwood tree that 
tained one of their nests. This tree 
was seven inches in diameter two feet 
above the ground. When we first saw 
him he was about six feet 


con- 


above the 


Bullsnake in pintail’s nest. 


ground and moving very slowly up- 
wards, every circle he made of the tree 
carrying him up perhaps eight or ten 
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inches higher. We stood and watched 
him at a distance of fifteen or twenty 
yards with our field glasses until he 
reached a height of about fifteen feet. 
When we went nearer the tree he, evi- 
dently fearing he was being watched, 
glided slowly out on top of the limb 
and lay perfectly motionless there, hop- 
ing to escape detection. I got a pole 
and tumbled his snakeship out of the 
tree and despatched him. The parent 
birds had ceased their cries of distress 
as we approached the tree, evidently 
believing that we would afford them the 
protection they were in such dire need 
of. I had no camera with me on this oc- 
casion. 

The other incident occurred in June 
of this year. The accompanying photos 
were taken by Mr. Robert Rockwell, 
who, by the way, is an enthusiastic stu- 


Bullsnake in 





pintail’s nest. 


dent of bird life, and excellent photog- 
rapher, and will some day be heard 
from in the ornithological world. The 
light was very poor when these photos 


were taken. 
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This picture, No. 1, taken June 22nd. 
was of a pin-tail duck’s nest, contain- 
ing nine eggs, having been built under 
a large bunch of green sweet clover. On 
the following week we hoped to get a 
photo of the mother on her nest. Mr. 
Rockwell approached the nest very care- 
fully, with camera in hand, but in- 
stead of the mother bird being on the 
nest he found a bull snake nicely coiled 
up in her place. An exclamation es- 
eaped his lips that might not look well 
in print, but it was foreeful and to the 
point regarding snakes, and, I believe, 
perfectly appropriate for the occasion. 

We took this picture, No. 2, as he lay 
in the beautiful bed of down. The snake 
at the time had swallowed one egg, 
which lay about four inches down his 
throat, making quite a swelling in his 
body at this point. Mr. Rockwell got 







ready for another picture, and I tried 
to raise the snake with my cane to get 
a better picture of him, and he com- 
meneed to regurgitate the egg. Mr. 
Rockwell caught him before he suc- 
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ceeded in getting the egg out of his 
mouth, as shown in No. 3. 

We took one more picture, No. 4, show- 
ing the three eggs left of the nine of the 
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nestful of eggs in one night, but the 
snake is no less sure in his work. If the 
eggs are of large birds, he may take only 
one in every twenty-four hours, but 


Another view of bullsnake in pintail’s nest. 


previous week. The remaining three 
eggs were taken to the City Park pheas- 
antries, owned by Mr. W. F. Kendrick, 
who is doing wonderful work with 
these beautiful game birds, and placed 
them under one of his hens. They 
hatche 1 in less than a week. 

These are not isolated instances, but 
things the bird student encounters every 
spring during the home building season. 

The coyote or skunk will clean up a 


with the same final results, and he has 
this advantage: he can and 
where they cannot. 

Having examined the stomachs of 
many snakes during the last few years, 
I am fully satisfied they do more harm 
than good. I am well aware that some 
enthusiastic herpetologist will take issue 
with nie on this question, but I have 
found so many young birds and eggs in 
my examinations that I reeommend their 
destruetion by every sportsman. 


does go 
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The Brooklet 


I'm only a little brooklet, 
But merrily do I sing, 

And pass the stones as I roll by, 
With a splash and an echoing ring. 


I never loiter on my way, 
But I am always gn the run, 
From late at night to early dawn, 
My work is never done. 


For travel on I always must, 
Until I reach the sea, 

Where, cradled on the great blue waves, 
A part of it I'll be. 


Bui till the ocean do I reach 
I still must ripple on, 

To make life pleasant on my way, 
I'll sing my merry song. 


CHARLES HOUSTON GOUDISS. 








Black bear in trap. Taken near Meeker, Colo. Copyright by 
A. G. Wallihan. 
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Mrs. A. G. Wallihan, wife of Colorado's famous deer pho- 
tographer. Taken in Rio Blanco county, Colo. 
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TOTEM POLES 


AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 


From the center of a triangular grass 
plot, designated as ‘‘ Pioneer Square,’’ 
Seattle’s Totem Pole looks down on tke 
busy thoroughfare of First Avenue. 
while the march of civilization pro- 
gresses, and time marks many epochs 
in the history of ‘‘The Queen City of 
the West.’’ 

For less than a decade of years this 
neraldic emblem of an Indian tribe has 
gazed upon the many changes in its vi- 
einity, and shortly, on all sides it will! 
be overshadowed by the immense busi- 
ness structures now in course of con- 
struction. Relentlessly the hands of a 
nearby clock mark the speed of fleeting 
time—the grasses chatter and whisper, 
in the triangle—the trolley-cars nois- 
ily clang their gongs—automobiles 
thread their way like lightning torches, 
in and out amidst the drays and wagons, 
all seemingly unmindful of the gro- 
tesque Totem Pole. The busy pedes- 
trian, too, hurries by, without vouch- 
safing a glance towards the gorgeously 
painted monument, for it has long since 
ceased to be a source of wonderment to 
him; but the tourist and the new comer 
within the city gates, look querulously 
at the transplanted Alaskan handicraft 
of the red man of the North, towering 
above the heads of the surging cosmo- 
politan element. In Seattle’s thorough- 
fares Jew jostles gentile—the yellow 
race rub elbows with the white—and the 
darkey, unconcerned, passes on his 
way—while a barefooted Siwash, with 
an array of baskets over her shoulder, 
trundles a papoose over the pavements 
in an up-to-date go-cart. 

Occasionally some one asks, ‘* Whence 
came this Totem?’’ Several years ago 
an excursion party of newspaper and 
other prominent mey of Seattle sailed to 
Alaska. Discovering an apparently de- 
serted Indian village in their travels, 
and finding there this totem pole, it oc- 


eurred to them that it might be a feas- 
ible souvenir to carry away with them. 
Accordingly it was taken aboard the 
steamer, in sections, and brought to Se- 
attle. Later on, much controversy be- 
tween the two rival city newspapers was 
entered into. The Indians of the Alas- 
kan village were incited almost to riot, 
and the matter was finally settled by the 
souvenir seekers paying over some thou- 
sands of dollars for the Totem Pole, 
which the party had already presented 
as a gift to the city of Seattle. 

Much speculation as to the origin of 
Totem poles is rife—many believing 
them to be forms of Indian idolatry— 
but this idea is erroneous. These poles 
are not idols, but family registers, illus- 
trating many legends and _ traditions, 
such as we demonstrate our primitive 
nursery rhymes: Many false and weird 
stories have been circulated about these 
poles, arising doubtless from the In- 
dians’ reticence regarding them. Great 
ingenuity is manifested by the north- 
ern Indian tribes in carving these To- 
temic symbols, there being always some 
arbitrary mark in the pole whereby 
members of other tribes can distinguish 
one emblem from another. In many 
northern villages, as well as in the 
streets of Ketchikan, Killisnoo, Wran- 
gel, Kassan and Howkan, can be seen 
poles that are wonderful works of skill. 
The Indian’s Totem Pole is to him what 
our heraldry is to us, and changes as 
the Indian advances in importance with 
his tribe; rising as his wealth increases 
from his hunting expeditions. 

The figure surmounting the pole is 
usually a symbol of the male occupant 
of the house before which it stands, and 
following downward, the Totemic carv- 
ings represent old folklore, or symbols 
of the early history of the tribe. The 
Indian regards these emblems with su- 
perstitious reverence. 
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Some of the Haida Indians’ carvings 
represent the eagle, wolf, bear, and the 
thrush. It is not known how long ago 





Seattle’s totem pole. 


these poles came into existence, as no 
records have been kept, but they were 
adopted as crests to distinguish the four 
different social clans existing many 
years ago, the Canadda, the Lack- 
sheaks, the Lacheboo, and the Kishpoo- 
twaddu—the latter tribe being now very 
numerous in Alaska, and adopting such 
signs as the sun, the stars, the grizzly 
bear, and the grouse. The Lacksheaks 
chose the beaver, the eagle, and a fish; 
the Canadda is symbolized by a bull’s 
head, the frog, the raven, and the star 
fish; while the Lacheboo are distin- 
guished by the grizzly bear, the wolf, 
and the heron. 

Those whose heraldic symbols are 
alike are considered as blood relations, 
even though the different tribes be hos- 
tile, speak another language, or come 
from far distant parts. There is a be- 
lief existing among the Indians that ages 
ago a flood submerged the land, causing 
destruction and death. Some escaped, 
drifted about in their canoes, and scat- 
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tered in various directions. After tne 
flood subsided they settled in whatever 
land their canoes drifted, and formed 
new tribes. They tell, too, how in ages 
far remote, when their ancestors lived 
in a magnificent land, these mythicai 
signs now retained by them, vn their 
Totems, revealed themselves to the rep- 
resentatives of the tribes then existing, 
and to the present day the Alaskan In- 
dian adheres sacredly to his old tradi- 
tions and customs. Those having the 
same crest are not allowed to inter- 
marry. The children adopt their 
mother’s crest, the father’s family not 
being regarded as relatives. Thus the 
heir may not be the Indian’s son, but 
is the son of his sister. Strange In- 
dians, coming to any of the Alaskan vil- 
lages, are always weleomed at the house 
displaying his crest. Many feuds are 
prevented by the observance of these 
kinships, and the erests serve to promote 
peace and good fellowship. 

Occasionally an Indian can be induced 
to tell something of these Totems, and 
the stories are weird, but interesting. 
One is told of a Totem erected to a Eu- 
ropean. Very many years ago a squaw, 
with her two children, crossed a narrow 
river in a eanoe to collect spruce boughs. 
Drawing the canoe up on the beach, she 
left the children, cautioning them not to 
stray. When she returned there was no 
trace of the children. Vainly she called 
to them, only to be answered by the 
voices of two crows, while two crows 
mocked her from the trees. It was said 
that a white trader kidnaped the ehil- 
dren and they never returned. A To- 
tem was erected, the top carved to rep- 
resent a white man with a flowing black 
beard, and on either side of him a child, 
each wearing a tall hat. This pole is in 
a state of great decay. 

The history of the figures carved on 
the Totem Pole brought from Alaskan 
shores to the city on Puget Sound is 
obseure. Its lips tell nothing of its past, 
its ears are deaf to the roar of traffic 
around it; but its eyes gaze down on the 
rapid progress of Seattle, the wonderful 
Queen City of the West. 








ADVENTURES OF A CORRESPONDENT 


HAMILTON WRIGHT 


Four years ago last July I went down 
into Lower California, a state of the 
Mexican republic and little known, to 
get photos and data on the big copper 
mines down at Santa Rosalia, the big 
game (mountain sheep, ete.) in the San 
Pedro Martir Mountains, and also to get 
a story or two on the Seri Indians 
which inhabit the west coast of the pen- 
insula about half way down—a partic- 
ularly bad lot, by the way, for some 
eight years ago they killed and are sup- 
posed to have eaten a couple of news- 
paper men who were sent down by the 
San Francisco ‘‘Examiner’’ to feature 
them in their stronghold on Tiburon Is- 
land in the Gulf of California. 

On the 4th of July I stopped at the 
big Guadalupe Rancho, Lower Califor- 
nia, which is distant twenty-four rough 
miles from Ensenada, the chief city in 
the peninsula, and about seventy-five 
miles from Tia Juana on the border line 
of Mexico and California, and a day’s 
ride from San Diego. I got a bed at the 
ranch and had hardly gotten asleep 
when I was awakened by a tremendous 
report of a revolver and jumped up to 
find that my bed fellow had blown out 
his brains with a .44 Colt’s. Besides 
myself there were but two men on the 
ranch, the foreman and a Chinese cook. 
It is a good day’s ride from the ranch 
to Ensenada, but we were worried since 
we wished to notify the suicide’s people 
in San Diego. I think this region is 
more lawless.than any portion of the 
Southwest in which I have ever been. 
Consequently in the case of an accident 


of this character it seems impracticable 
(5) 


to call in help of any kind or to avoid 
being looked upon with some suspicion. 
A number of men have been murdered 
or ‘‘tlhugged’’ in this region, and the 
system of policing the country up to a 
year ago was conspicuously inefficient. 

The euartel or jail at Ensenada is a 
sort of military prison, and most of the 
guards were doing duty as the penalty 
for some The soldates 
were all recruited from criminals, and 
the maxim, “It takes a thief to catch 
a thief,’’ was never so poorly borne out 
California, at that time. 
The governor of Lower California had 
just shot down a soldier in cold blood 
for alleged impudence, and was quar- 
tered a prisoner in his residence at En- 
senada. A good portion of the men one 
met were ‘‘down for their health’’ and 
they never found the air healthful on 
the United States side of the boundary 
line where they could be nabbed by an 
enterprising deputy sheriff. Neither the 
Chinaman, the foreman nor myself went 
to sleep that night. At daylight the 
foreman saddled a horse and rode break- 
neck for Ensenada to inform the authori- 
ties, so that the body could be inspected 
at once. The suicide was a young man 
of thirty-four years of age who had 
come Gown to the ranch in the hope of 
recruiting a wrecked nervous system. 
He had been there about ten days, and 
on the afternoon on which I came he 
had almost pulled a gun on an Indian 
vaquero. I am glad to think that he 
did not, for it would have involved the 
whole outfit in a shooting scrape. No 
one could allow an Indian to shoot down 
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a white man in that country. He had 
acted as if he suspected me when we 
turned in and had taken a twenty-dol- 
lar gold piece and given it to the fore- 
man to keep for him overnight as he was 
afraid I would rob him. It took the 
foreman some time to round up a coro- 
ner’s jury of six persons summoned by 
the Jefe Politica or Chief Official of the 
district in which the Guadalupe is lo- 
eated. However the jury gave a ver- 
dict of ‘‘death by his own hand,’’ and 
the boly was shipped to San Diego. 

The suicide had been a remarkably 
able man before he became demented. 
His condition was due to a fearful incei- 
dent in which he aequitted himself with 
great bravery. Five years before he 
had been boating in San Diego harbor 
with his sister and brother-in-law. The 
boat capsized. The husband was 
drowned, but the young man saved his 
sister by grasping her with one arm and 
clinging to the overturned boat with 
the other. He could not crawl on the 
boat and every wave which struck the 
yawl knocked him against its side so 
that four ribs were broken and he re- 
ceived such internal injuries that he be- 
came physically wrecked, although pos- 
sessed at all times of a strong physique, 
and at times suffered a mental depres- 
sion which oceasionally took a dangerous 
form. On the afternoon I came to the 
ranch a number of Indians had been 
crowding around to listen to a phono- 
graph. There were more than a dozen 
of them and they camped at a little 
creek where we got our water. The in- 
valid believed they had designs on his 
life, and I have after thought it for- 
tunate that he was not impelled to slay 
somebody. 

In May, 1902, while in the Providence 
Mountains, a lonely range which rises 
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out of the Mojave Desert twenty miles 
south of Death Valley, I took part in a 
searching party for a couple of pros- 
pectors who had lost their way and who 
were temporarily insane from the ter- 
rible heat of the desert. I was stopping 
at Goldstone Camp, a mining camp three 
days’ travel north of Fenner on the 
Santa Fe, when one of the miners 
brought in word that he had seen the 
men walking on foot across the desert 
in the direction of the Mojave Sink. It 
was then 8 o’clock in the evening and 
black as Erebus, and as there were no 
prospectors known to be in that district 
it was immediately (and correctly) con- 
cluded that the two men _ were lost. 
Every man in camp turned- out with the 
searching party. The men had been seen 
about 6 o’elock and the miner had been 
several miles distant from them. He 
was also far above the men, who were 
on the whitish-looking alkalis which bor- 
der on the Mojave Sink. The foreman 
at Goldstone is a big swarthy fellow, 
George Berg. He was of opinion that it 
would be dangerous to delay search un- 
til morning. We were provided with 
lanterns and guns and a couple of pack 
horses. About 11 o’elock at night we 
found one of the men, who was at- 
tracted by the shooting of the guns. As 
he was very weak he was given stimu- 
lants and taken back to camp. ‘The 
other man was found dead about 7 
o’clock next morning four miles from 
where we found his friend and twelve 
miles from camp. The name of the liv- 
ing man is Murphy and of the unfor- 
tunate, Wheeler. The two men had 
started from Fenner afoot with the in- 
tention of making the seventy miles in a 
couple of days and of getting work at 
the mine. They had taken but two can- 


teens of water, expecting to fill their 
(6) 
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canteens from the water kegs which are 
placed regularly about every fifteen 
miles to water the teams engaged in 
hauling ore and supplies between the 
mine and Fenner. However, on the 
second day they made a fatal mistake in 
trying for a short eut. They got tan- 
gled up in some gullies, lost their road, 
and although they kept the general di- 
rection to the mine, yet when they ap- 
proached the mountains, the landmarks 
by which they had been guided lost their 
familiar appearance. The men had left 
Fenner Wednesday afternoon and it was 
Saturday night when Murphy was 
found. They should have waited until 
the following Sunday, when a rig would 
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have met them at Fenner. In fact, word 
had been sent from Los Angeles that 
they would reach Fenner on Sunday. 
Getting data on holdups from a man 
who has himself been engaged in this 
sort of highway robbery, and who is a 
fugitive from justice, is an experience 
probably unique. Yet at Naco on the 
border line of Arizona and New Mexico 
I got some good material seven years ago 
last Christmas from a man who was 
badly wanted by the Arizona authorities 
for sundry holdups in Cochise county. 
This was on the Mexican side of the line. 
The man referred to subsequently 
served as a constable in Arizona, but 
lately was recognized by an enemy and 
arrested, so a press item stated. 


’Possum. 


De fros’ is comin’ soon. Ah knows it 
By de feelin’ in mah bones, 
An’ by de soun’ ob nuts a-fallin’ 
An’ de way de night win’ moans. 
‘Bout time dem vahments wus a-feedin’ 
In de hill an’ in de vale— 
But hush! Ah heah dat sof’, sweet music 
Ob mah possum dawg on trail! 


De sweetes’ music dat mah heaht knows— 
Chile, it takes me back tonight— 

Back to de time us chillun hunted 
By de autumn moon’s pale light. 

Lawd! boy, de.’possums dat we cotch den, 
Dey wus "possums, chile, fo’ sho’; 

Es fat as cawn-fed shoats; we cotch a 
Hundud ebery nfght an’ mo’. 


An’ say, de feastes dat we had den; 
Chicken ?—shucks! it wus way down; 
Fine, big, fat ‘possums an’ sweet tatahs 
Cooked wif gravy nice an’ brown! 
Um! but dem yallah gals could cook, 
Dis ole white haid cain’ fo’git: 
Fat, juicy ‘possums an’ sweet tatahs 
Um! Ah b’lieves Ah tas’ ’em yit! 


chile, 


Jes’ listen at dat dawg a-bahkin, 
Sho’, he got dat ’possum treed! 

Go git de ax, chile, come a-humpin’— 
Slowes’ boy Ah eber seed! 

Hey, yo’ Melindy, put de pot on; 
Hab dat wattah bilin’ hot; 

Um, um, Ah’s gwine to nail dat ‘possum 
Sho’ dis ole haid ain’ fo’got! 


ARTHUR D. NICHOLS. 
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The phantom photograph. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending 
you a photo that has a history attached 









Once a Man constructed a Thing that 
would leak molasses, vinegar, kerosene 
and maple syrup without mixing. He 
was called an Inventor. 

As soon as he discovered that he was 
an Inventor he built a 
building and went 


commodious 
inside to Think. 
While thus engaged a Thought occurred 
to him and the Inventor began on his 
New Idea. 

No one was Permitted on the premises 
while the great Work was Hatching. It 
was rumored that he was making a ma- 
chine that would turn a paneake in the 


A. Photographic Phenomenon 





$2? 


Fable of the Inventor, 


to it. On any cloudy day in the after- 
noon if you take a picture of this 
meadow looking southwest you will get 
this cross on the negative, but there is 
no sign of the cross to the eye at any 
time. The cross must have been about 
350 or 400 yards from the camera when 
I took this picture. 

There is a grave of an old prospector 
directly under the cross. The moun- 
tains in the distance are the Mission 
Range in Montana. Flathead Lake is 
on the other side, close to the foot of 
them. The range shown is about thirty 
miles distant. Can your readers give 
any reason for the cross? It cannot be 


photographed on a bright day. 
M. P. DuNHAM. 


one-sixty-fourth of a second. Others said 
he was Perfecting a new brand of stom- 
ach pump to be run by gasoline motor. 

Still others maintained that the pub- 
lie was being Hoodwinked. 

Finally the man Emerged. He then 
Bathed and Shaved. Then it was discov- 
ered that he had invented a husking-peg 
that could make one man do the work of 
Ten. This threw nine men out of a Job 
and they arose and committed Arson on 
his Factory. 

Moral: Keep a good horse blanketed. 

N. H. CROWELI, 





QUANAH PARKER 


O. W. 


The first ancestor of Quanah Parker, 
of whom there remains any authentic 
record, is John Parker, who in 1833 
founded Fort Parker, which was situ- 
ated near the present city of Groesbeck, 
Texas. John had one son, Silas M., who 
in turn had two children, John and 
Cynthia Anne, the latter being mother 
of Quanah, the subject of this article. 
When John and Cynthia Anne were 
children, they were carried off by the 
Kiowa and Comanche Indians, when 
they captured Fort Parker. Almost all 
of the garrison was scalped and mur- 
dered in their presence. Cynthia Anne 
was taken from her mother’s arms, who 
was then murdered by her captors. A 
little later John was released by the 
Indians and served in the Confederate 
Army. He is still living and is propri- 
etor of several large ranches in Texas. 
The Indians also carried away Granny 
Parker, whom they had wounded. She 
is the Indian woman who claims to be 
the wife of Gen. Sam Houston. 

In 1840 Colonel Williams and an In- 
dian seout, who were trading goods with 
the Indians, met Pahauka’s band, which 
was the same one that captured Cynthia 
Anne and her brother John, and stopped 
to trade with them. Colonel Williams 
recognized Cynthia Anne and talked to 
her about her past and her dear ones, 
but, Indian-like, she sat on the ground 
like a statue and refused to say a word, 
while her face was expressionless. 
Whether she was afraid to speak on ac- 
count of the fierce Pahauka standing by, 
or did not reall ‘care to talk with the 
white men, Colonel Williams could not 
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discover. As she grew older she became 
exceedingly beautiful and captivating, 
and was wooed by many a young war- 
rior. All their efforts were fruitless un- 
til she met Peta Nocona, a famous Co- 
manche war chief who was noted for 
his fine generalship in battle and his 
great daring. She had three children by 
him. Peta Nocona and Cynthia Anne 
were very much devoted to each other, 
and although her relatives visited her 
real often and tried to induce her to re- 
turn to civilization with them, she would 
not consent to do so, saying she was 
happy where she was and did not care 
to leave. She said to them, ‘‘I am hap- 
pily wedded; I love my husband and 





0. W. Bronson. 


my little ones, who are his, too, and | 
cannot forsake them.’’ 

In December, 1860, Peta 
band was attacked by Governor Ross 
and his troops. 


Nocona’s 


The Indians were sur 
rounded at the beginning of the fight 
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and a large number of them killed before 
they could find shelter 
diers’ bullets. 


the sol- 
Peta Noecdna, accompa- 
nied by a girl about fifteen years of age, 
were mounted on the same horse, and 


from 


behind on another pony was Cynthia 
Anne holding her baby girl in her arms. 





ehief of the 
Photo by John R. 


Quanah Parker, 
Comanches. 
Selaver. 


These four became separated from the 
rest of the band and were pursued by 
Governor Ross and Lieutenant Kelliheir. 
After a short chase Lieutenant Kelliheir 
eaptured Cynthia Anne and her child. 
The lieutenant was in the act of shoot- 
ing her, as she was dressed like a man, 
when she spoke to him in English, where- 
upon he refrained from doing so and re- 
turned his revolver to its holster. 
ernor Ross, after a long chase, came 
within shooting distance of Peta No- 
eona, and the Indian girl who was rid- 
ing with him on the same horse. The 
first shot he fired killed the girl, and as 
she fell she caught hold of the chief and 
pulled him off the with her, 


Gov- 


horse 
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Alighting on his feet, he immediately 
began to shoot arrows at Governor Ross, 
but failed to hit him. The governor 
soon shot him three times through the 
body. He did not die at once and was 
asked to surrender, and upon his re- 
fusal to do so was dispatched by a bul- 
let from the Governor’s revolver. His 
wearing apparel and bows and arrows 
were removed and deposited with the 
State Historical Society at Austin. Af- 
ter the battle Cynthia Anne began to 
ery, and when asked what was the mat- 
ter she said she was afraid her other 
two children had been killed. They 
were soon found, having both eseaped 
death, and when she was told no harm 
was to be done them or her, she seemed 
quite contented and reconciled to her 
fate. Accompanied by her children, she 
was sent to Camp Cooper, where she 
was met by Col. Isaac Parker, her un- 
cle. The same day he left with her and 
the children for Austin. Cynthia Anne 
was now thirty-five years old and had 
been in captivity twenty-five years of 
that time. Her two sons now returned 
and joined what was left of the Co- 
manehe band and she never saw them 
again. She resided at a Daniel Parker’s 
house while in Austin, but she had to 
be watched all the time, as she was al- 
ways waiting for a chance to escape so 
she could join the Comanches and be 
with her two sons. She eould not be in- 
duced to use and enjoy the great bene- 
fits of civilized life. She and her 
daughter died July 1, 1864, and were 
buried together at Palestine, Texas. 
The Comanche tribe has been greatly 
reduced in numbers by war and the 
rapid stride of civilization. Quanah 
Parker has ruled it now for years with 
a loose but firm rein, and is beloved by 
all who meet him. He is extremely 
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wealthy and very moral. He is a stu- 
dent of high rank and well posted on 
all topies of the present, as well as the 
past. His movements are as lithe as a 
eat, and he walks with seeming no exer- 
tion at all. His form is something won- 
derful to look upon, every muscle be- 
ing developed to perfection. 
very hospitable nature and treats all 
white visitors royally, when his guests. 
His house is a large roomy one with ve- 
randas running entirely around it. On 
the roof are painted several white stars, 
representing the seal of Texas. After 
his mother died Quanah was left an or- 
phan, and also a pauper. He was at this 
time about fourteen years old. All he 
had to rely upon was his great ability 
as a hunter and his buoyant disposition. 
Ile made friends. wherever fortune 
placed him, and when he had departed, 
he was never forgotten. 

From childhood on, Quanah had as 
one of his constant associates, Weckeah, 
daughter of Chief Yellow Bear. When 
they had reached young man and wo- 
manhood they were together more than 
ever, but neither realized that they loved 
each other. One day a young man 
named Tannap came to Yellow Bear’s 
tepee and made love to Weckeah. It 
was then that Quanah realized he loved 
her, and the thought that Tannap’s 
wooing might be received with favor by 
Weckeah almost drove him crazy. That 


He has a 





Home of Quanah Parker in Wichita Mountains. 
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night they met and Weckeah implored 
Quanah to take her away and marry 
her, saying that she hated the very name 
of Tannap. Eckitoacup, the father of 
Tannap, had offered old Yellow Bear 
ten ponies for Weckeah. Yellow Bear 
did not give him a definite answer, but 
told him he would require a few days to 
think it over. Quanah had only one 
pony, but when his friends learned the 
condition existing they 
nine more. Quanah took these to Yellow 
Bear and there met old 
who upon learning that Quanah would 
also give ten Weckeah, 
raised his offer up to twenty, which old 
Yellow Bear promptly accepted. The 
main reason Eckitoacup wished to de- 
feat Quanah was on account of his ha- 
tred for Peta Nocona, the father of 
Quanah. When young men Eckitoacup 
and Peta Nocona: had been rivals for 
Cynthia Anne, Quanah’s mother. After 
Yellow Bear had accepted his offer, 
Eckitoacup told him that Tannap would 


tendered him 


Eckitoacup, 


ponies for 


come with the ponies in three days and 
claim Weckeah. Quanah was now heart- 
broken and called his friends together 
and imparted a new scheme to them 
that he intended to use as a last resort 
to save Weckeah from Tannap, whom 
she did not love, and win her for him- 
When he told Weckeah about it 
she said she was so eager to start she 


self. 


could hardly wait until the time came. 
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All the young men whom Quanah had 





spoken to were of the same mind as 
Weekeah. 
with 








Quanah’s plan was to run 
Weckeah 











away and never come 











ment on Summit 
Oklahoma. 


Mountain, 





















back. He realized if he should be cap- 
tured that both he and Weckeah would 
be put to death. This was an ancient 
custom with the tribe. One night about 
10 o’clock Weckeah her 
father’s tepee and met Quanah at an 
appointed spot on the edge of the camp. 
He had twenty-five young men there 
waiting for her. They were all mounted 
on ponies and fully armed. As soon as 
she arrived Quanah helped her on a 
pony and they began their flight. For 
ten hours they did not stop only to 
water their ponies. All the next day 
and night they kept on, with occasional 
short stops to rest themselves and eat a 
little. On the eve of the third night they 
arrived in Texas, and from now on they 
traveled only at night. 
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They separated 
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into small parties now and traveled that 
way for three weeks, when they met at 
Double Mountain. Here they stopped 
and remained a month, to recruit their 








First signal station ever built by the United States govern- 
six miles west of Fort Sill, 
Photo by John R. Selaver. 


ponies and also to rest themselves a lit- 
tle. Resuming their journey, they fin- 
ally came to the Concho River, and 
there stopped and erected a permanent 
camp. They immediately began to 
steal horses and in a few months had 
several hundred of the best horses to 
be found in the state. Occasionally 
some of the men would return to the 
tribe and induce their sweethearts and 
friends to return with them, telling 
them of the large amount of plunder 
they were securing. Quanah always 
gave the newcomers a warm welcome, 
and at the end of eighteen months his 
band numbered 800. Eckitoacup finally 
learned where Quanah and his band 
were located, and gathering together all 
his warriors marched towards Quan- 
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ah’s village to attack him. When his 
men came face to face with Quanah’s 
they noticed the fierce, determined look 
on their faces and became alarmed. Eck- 
itoacup and Quanah, after a long talk 
finally agreed to compromise, and not 
fight. Eckitoacup agreed to take twenty- 
five horses in full payment of all de- 
mands. After delivering the horses 
Quanah was at liberty to return to his 
tribe if he eared to. Eckitoacup’s war- 
riors <dmired Quanah so much that a 
large number of them deserted 
joined his ranks. 

Quanah lives in a beautiful cafion on 
the south side of the Wichita Moun- 
tains. He owns several fine houses and 
several hundred head of horses and cat- 
tle, besides several sections of well eul- 


and 





One of Quanah Parker's wives eating 
Photo by John R. Selaver. 


at slaughter house. 


tivated land. Quanah has five wives; 
Weekeah, whoeis still living, being the 


favorite. He once made the remark 
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that ‘‘if the government divorced all his 
wives from him but one he would im- 
mediately choose Weckeah.’’ 

In 1888 Yellow Bear and Quanah 
went to Fort Worth and got drunk. 
They engaged a room at one of the best 
hotels, and after blowing out the gas 
they retired. When found in the morn- 
ing Yellow Bear was dead, and it was 
only after hard work on the part of a 
physician that Quanah showed signs of 
life. 

Quanah Parker is one of the genuine 
surviving relies of the red days on the 
border. In appearance he is straight 
as an arrow, taller than the average In 
dian, «and the color of his skin is very 
dark. His eountenance reveals his great 
foree of character and his shrewdness. 
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in several responsible positions but 
could not do so as he is and was 
a bigamist. President Roosevelt and 
Quanah are warm friends. At the 
President’s request Quanah acted as 
his guide when he came out to the In- 
dian Territory to hunt wolves. Quanah 
ealls him the Indian President. The 
Caucasian blood in his veins seems to 
give him more diplomacy, which com- 
bined with the natural cunning of the 
Indian, makes him a good ruler. He is 
extremely friendly to all the enterprises 
of the white man and keeps the ele- 
ment in his tribe who are opposed to 
them in subjection. He encourages hon- 
est labor of every description, and as 
the result of his work there are hun- 
dreds of well cultivated and money 
making: farms located on ground that a 
few years before was desolate and a to- 
tal stranger to the plow. Quanah’s hab- 






Te 


itation is the finest building on the res- 
ervation, although it was about the first 
one built. It is pure white, with veran- 
das running all around it, and as I have 
said before, the roofs of this house, sheds 
and barns are covered with black stars 
representing Texas, the ‘‘Lone Star 
State.’ It contains thirty-two rooms 
and is strictly modern in every de- 
tail. Quanah wears his moccasins, 
leggins and blanket when with the 
Indians, but when in the society of 
white persons he discards them for his 
broadcloth suit and immaculate linen. 
Quanah Parker realizes that unless the 
Indians adopt the ways of the ‘*‘ White 
Man’”’ they will soon be exterminated 
and their names sink into oblivion. 
With this thought in mind he is doing 
all in his power to direct them in the 
right path, and teach them to have re- 


spect and brotherly love for their white 
brothers. 








A hunting party on the White River, Colo. 





COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY 


W. H. 


Has any reader ever pondered over 
the types of man found amongst the ani- 
mals? While lying on a bed which 
brought a weary body little rest this 
morning as ‘‘the gray dawn was break- 
ing,’’ I noticed a flock of crows which, 
placing sentinels on the towers and ga- 
bles within range of my eye, proceeded 
to alight in back yards to loot them. It 
was a strange sight to witness in the 
heart of a city, and hitching thought to 
thought, as a dreamer will, I found a 
sort of chain of deduction. As they 
amused me, I wondered if they might 
not be entertaining to readers of this 
magazine. Whether they prove so will 
depend upon,my power to draw paral- 
lels. 

The crow has his type amongst men 
in the crafty, unserupulous politician, 
morally as black as the bird, as watchful 
and as dishonest. Like the bird, too, 
politicians work in flocks and have their 
sentinels on high points, who give the 
signal of danger, and who are the first 
to eseape if danger comes. And what 
a elatter of asseveration they all sct up 
if threatened. Washington is the gath- 
ering place of the political crows; why 
not of their feathered brethren ? 

Gulls, too, are a type of men very 
common. They are innumerable; they 
are everywhere, and are ready to swal- 
low anything. 

Pelicans, human pelicans, are met 
with everywhere, their great flabby 
pouches filled with the proceeds of their 
diving; flounders, gudgeons, suckers 
which they find in abundance every- 
where. 

Geese, geese, geese. One meets them 
at all times and in all places, some in 
petticoats and others in trousers. There 
is nothing in what they say—nothing 
but noise—but they do everlastingly 
clack. It is said that Rome was once 
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saved by her geese. Roman geese must 
have been wiser than the Washington 
variety’. 

On any sunny day the idler on our 
popular thoroughfares 
number of ducks: canvas-backs, the 
aristocrats of society; red-heads, a 
slightly lower class; mallards, with big, 
green heads, making up in numbers 
what they lack in sense; wood ducks, 
fresh and clean from the country; 
divers, mostly limited to the ‘‘ Division,”’ 
though others not so well known run at 
large; long-tails, holding their skirts 
suggestively twisted ‘round in front, 
while the wearers swing along Over spu- 
tum-bespattered sidewalks. 

Buzzards wait in parks and on the 
corners for the dead and dying, ready 
always to feast on the hapless and the 
helpless. 

Hawks hover constantly over the un- 
wary, some as bunco-men, some as po- 
licemen. 

Now and then one hears the sweet song 
of a thrush or a robin, or the lilting bob- 
olink, but oftener far the crowing of 
some tiresome, brainless rooster, boast- 
ing night and day of deeds he never per- 
formed, intentions which he will never 
execute; or the air is shattered by the 
eackle of old hens over some fresh laid 
egg, which shall presently hatch into a 
delicious scandal. 

Amongst the quadrupeds, also, our 
range is wide; the pachyderms, the ro- 
dents, the ruminants, the cats and dogs, 
the horses and the hogs; the monkeys, 
the ‘coons; the reptiles and the bugs; 
last of all the fishes. We have the hu- 
man elephant with his big ears to hear 
every whisper, his big nose to pry into 
other folks’ business; the rhinocerous, 
whose skin is impervious alike to the ca- 
ress of instruction and the bullet of re- 
proof; he roots about in the filth and 


may see any 










































































































































































































































slime of the swamp, and wallows in it, 
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supplying in malice what he may lack 
in intelligence. 

Of rodents we have the rat and the 
mouse, too well known to need a sepa- 
rate paragraph. We have all suffered 
from their depredations. They attack 
from the cover of darkness, from holes 
which they have ground into our repu- 
tations. 

We have sheep, too, poor innocents, 
timid hut unsuspicious, hard-headed but 
helpless, always being shown. We pity 
them, but cannot help. 

Og the Equide we find an occasional 
specimen of whom we say, ‘‘He is a 
hoss!’’ There is a pretty liberal sprink- 
ling of mules, and a tremendous pro- 
cession of jackasses. Their ears are 
long; they bray when they talk; they 
think they sing, but——. I don’t like 
to speak of the faults of my family. 

Hun an cats and dogs are so numer- 
ous that description were supereroga- 
tion. Every reader can at once pick 
out his neighbors of this class. Of the 
dogs species wolves and foxes and hy- 
enas are not only the worst, but the most 
common. 

With swine the readers of this maga- 
zine are fairly familiar. When they 
affect the fields and woods we specialize 
them as Webers; when they frequent 
lakes and streams with rod and line we 
subname them fish-hogs; but a hog is a 
hog under whatever name he hides. 
Sometimes he calls himself Rockefeller 
and runs to oil; sometimes to coal and 
steel and calls himself Morgan; some- 
times to railroads and calls his name 
Hill or Gould, or Vanderbilt. The name 
is of no consequence; it is the nature 
that cuts ice. If we had him in a pen 
where he couldn’t poison the food of 
soldiers and of citizens, he might call 
himself Armour or Swift if he chose; 
we shouldn’t care; but we’d like him to 
be a decent hog, with a snout not too 
long, and only one curl in his tail. 
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The common hog only wants the most 
and the best of everything and will root 
deep to get it. He may be a thug or 
sandbegger of the slum; he may be a 
financier on Wall Street or a member of 
the Society of Christian Endeavor; but 
in any ease he will grunt and wear bris- 
tles. He is a hog. 

Monkeys are widely distributed. You 
meet them in the professions, the un- 
ions, the sets, and among the hoboes. 
The pulpit is their home; they carry 
pill bags; they teach in our universi- 
ties; sit on our judiciary benches; fill 
our jury boxes; strut on our stages; 
postulate from our rostrums; they com- 
pose our school boards, burn gas in our 
parlors, and charge for it at the office. 
They are everywhere mimicking men; 
they are spoken of as men, but they are 
—monieys. 

Of the procyons we have the human 
‘coons.’’ They throng our thorough- 
fares, jostle us off our own sidewalks, 
decide our elections, hold control of our 
henroosts, fill our prisons and brothels. 
They are felons in polities, cancers in 
society, heirs of anathema, maranatha, 
terrors everywhere. 


‘ 


Of the reptilia we have the ‘‘snake in 
the grass,’’ the ‘‘moss-back,’’ and the 
‘*toady.’’ Everyone knows one of each 
variety. The snake crawls silently, 
strikes fatally, or wraps his cold coils 
about his victim and strangles him. He 
knows no mercy, nothing but hate. His 
tail is the last to die; the evil he does 
lives after he is dead and damned. 

Of the abominable in ‘the insect line 
we have bugs—gold bugs, fire-bugs, 
‘*hig-bags’’—all disgusting, dangerous, 
hateful, all living at the expense of hon- 
est men. 

Of fishes I need name but a few, but 
you will recognize them all. The shark, 
the eel, the devil-fish, the sucker—ava- 
racious, slippery, rapacious, credulous. 

Pick out your class, gentle reader. 
Crawl into your place and be good. 


A hunting camp in the sheep country. 
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OLD SHEEP OF SUN RIVER 


JAMES TURNBULL 


The mountain sheep is pretty gener- 
ally regarded by hunters as being the 
wariest, wildest, cleverest animal that 
there is to hunt on this continent, and 
he generally makes good his reputation. 

In the fall of 1906 the writer had the 
pleasure of hunting sheep in perhaps 
one of the most beautiful hunting coun- 
tries to be found in the entire stretch 
of the Rocky Mountains. This section 
is the White Mountains, at the head of 
Sun River, Montana, on the eastern 
slope of the Continental Divide and up 
close to the summit. This is a country 
abounding in timber, grassy parks, and 
lots of the very best, clear, cold water 
everywhere. Nearly every gulch con- 
tains a stream of the finest water imag- 
inable; the slopes of all the 
hilis are covered With a dense growth of 
magnificent, heavy timber; higher up on 


lower 


the hill the timber begins to thin out 
and the country opens out into grassy 
parks, and higher up the summit of the 
range is usually bare or very nearly so. 
The hills are very steep, as a rule, and 
in some places decidedly rough, and it 
is up here where the timber gets pretty 
scraggy, and on the edges of the rough 
places that the sheep are generally to 
be found. We found fresh signs fairly 
abundant, but seeing sheep was a hard 
proposition. 

The color of their coats blended so ad- 
mirably with the color of the ground 
that frequently, even when locking di- 
rectly at a bunch of sheep, it 
scarcely possible to see them at a little 


was 


distance unless they were moving. 
On one occasion three of us stood on 
the brink of a hill looking down into 


an open valley below us, and looked 
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over the surrounding country very care- 
fully with our glasses for a period of 
fifteen or twenty minutes, and separated 





fhe big ram. 


to go our different ways when one of 
the three happened to notice right be- 
low us at a distance of a few hundred 
yards a bunch of sheep that had been 
in plain view the entire time; but they 
had remained so still and looked so 
much like the surrounding country that 
we had not noticed them. 

I found out also that the sheep can 
be fully depended upon to see the hunter 
if he is indisereet enough to show him- 
self in the open. The old rams seem to 
hide off by themselves and seem to be 
either particularly scarce or particularly 
cute. 

In any case, during a hunt of ten 
days in which we saw altogether fifty- 
one sheep, we only saw one bunch of 
old rams, in which there were four ani- 
mals. The sheep that carried the head 


shown in the illustration was lying down 
among some standing dead timber very 
close to the summit of a ridge, and was 
not noticed by the writer until he had 
gone past it, when the sheep appar- 
ently caught my wind and got to his 
feet running, going out of sight in the 
timber almost immediately. I took his 
track for a short distance and found 
that there had becn two of them, and 
after getting the general direction in 
which they were running I made a cir- 
ele and found they had doubled on 
their tracks and were apparently headed 
for a particular pass some two miles 
away. Without following the tracks, 
we made for that. locality as fast as pos- 





Where the sheep and the elk join, 


sible. On reaching there we found that 
the sheep had gotten ahead of us and 
had apparently picked up two more on 
the way and crossed over the divide at 
that point. 

We followed the tracks for a short 
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time and in a bunch of scattering trees 
jumped the four rams, who were all big 
fellows. They were very close, not over 
forty yards distant. Instinctively, I 
suppose, I happened to pick out the big- 
gest one, although at the time they all 
looked to me to have heads of about the 
same size, and I wished that my friend 
had been with me at the moment, as it 


301 
was up against. This day’s work natu- 
rally spoiled my sheep hunting for that 
trip, but every day on the trip that | 
hunted sheep I appreciated more and 
more the cleverness of the animal. I! 
would rather hunt sheep today than any 
other animal in America, and if 
reader of this article wants a real, old- 
fashioned first-class hunt, let him go up 


any 








All of the country shown in 
mountain goats, but not by sheep. 


would have been very easy for each of 
us to have gotten a specimen out of the 
bunch. 

The Montana law only allows the kill- 
ing of one sheep, and I was successful 
in getting out of the bunch the speci- 
men shown in the illustration. The 
horns were so large that I did not like 
to take the chances of leaving them in 
the hills over night, so carried them to 
eamp, which was some three hours dis- 
tant; anybody who knows what a big 
sheep head means can appreciate what I 








this picture was used by 


into this region of Montana and hunt 
sheep and he will have it. 

Sheep seem to remain very much in 
one locality. I have found a 
bunch of sheep near my home in Cafion 
City, Colorado, which to 
knowledge have remained within a very 


certain 


my certain 
few miles of the same locality for five 
years; they drink at 
place, and either the sheep themselves 


about the same 
or else very fresh signs can be seen at 
any time near this place. 
quently seen them every few days from 


I have fre- 
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the railroad which runs through the 
eountry. Colorado having a close sea- 
son On sheep, they are not hunted or 
much disturbed. However, they range 
on both sides of a railroad track; drink 
from water flowing within a few hun- 
dred yards of the track, and are seen 
more or less often by ecattlemen and 
others. There is equally good ground 
for them close at hand which is more se- 
cluded, but I believe these sheep have 
been in the same locality for thirty 


Typical country for sheep. 


years, and I know from observation of 
their being there for five years. 

In Montana I noticed that sheep 
would inhabit certain mountain ridges, 
while on other ridges distant only a few 
hours’ tramp no sheep nor sign of sheep, 
old or new, could be found. In addition 
to this, nearly every ridge in that eoun- 
try not inhabited by sheep is occupied 
by the Rocky Mountain goat, or more or 
less recent sign of goat can be found; 
but on the sheep hills sheep and sheep 
only are to be found, with no sign of 
goat. 
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The protective coloring of the sheep, 
with their wonderful eyesight, will pro- 
tect them for a long time from serious - 
diminution. My experience is that the 
Ovis montana is by far the hardest of 
our wild game to see in the hills. I 
watched several bunches at various times 
and always they seemed restless and 
watchful, and some one or other of the 
bunch was not feeding, but looking m 
every direction. The ease with which 
they navigate among bad rocks or in 






rough country is astonishing, and when 
disturbed they seem to make for the 
rougher places; but in their normal con- 
dition I am inclined to think that the 
smoother places where feed is plentiful 
is much more used, except when they lie 
down. I have found numerous beds in 
level places just below the rim rock on 
the tops of the ridges where the sheep 
had no more level ground than enough 
to lie on, and where he could see in 
nearly all directions, which they use for 
a more or less permanent bedding 
ground. 








IN THE KIT CARSON DAYS 


JESSIE H. ZOLLMAN 


Near the little town of Del Norte in 
Southern Colorado Albert H. 
Pfeiffer, a tall, muscular man, whose 
chief pride is in the fact that he is god. 
son of Kit Carson, the famous Indian 
fighter. Mr. Pfeiffer’s father was Col. 
A. H. Pfeiffer of the United States 
Army, who fought Indians with Kit Car- 


lives 


son in the early days of Arizona and 
New Mr. Pfeiffer has in his 


possession numerous relics of his fath- 


Mexico. 


er’s day, including a collection of let- 
ters and papers which are interesting 
in the extreme. Among them are the 
various official documents promoting the 
soldier from rank to rank. A> parch- 
ment bearing the signature of Andrew 
Johnson, President, and Edwin M. 
Stanton, Secretary of War, 
Major Pfeiffer brevet lieutenant 
onel on March 13, 1866. The document 
states that this promotion is made ‘‘for 
gallant and meritorious services against 
the Indians in Arizona.”’ 

Colonel Pfeiffer was born in Germany 
but came to America when a boy. His 
adventurous nature led him to the West, 
where he 


creates 


eol- 


became associated with Kit 
Carson and other kindred spirits.. He 
took an active part in those exciting 
deserts of New Mexico. The natives 
‘aids by which the red men Were pushed 
into the mountains of Colorado and the 
fought for their pastures »»d hunting 
grounds and many lives paid the for- 
feit before civilization and progress pos- 
sessed the land. 

The wife of Colonel Pfeiffer was with 
a number of other women bathing in a 
hot spring néar Santa Fe when a band 
of Apaches descended upon them and 


murdered all exeept a child whom they 
Pfeif- 
fer with a troop of soldiers pursued the 


overlocked or neglected. Colonel 
savages and it was many days before he 
returned. In the meantime Captain 
Mink of Santa Fe took under his care 
the desolate child, who was the present 
Alfred H. Pfeiffer, and as the father’s 
life was spent chiefly on the trail, the 
boy grew up in Captain Mink’s fam- 
ily. 

A letter written by Kit 
Colonel Pfeiffer is interesting, showing 


Carson to 


Portrait of Col. A. H. Pfeiffer, 
the gun with which he fought 
Indians, and the deer skin 
coat which he took from an 
Indian whom he killed. 


as it does the personal relations between 
the two soldiers, as well as some private 
traits of character: 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
May 8, 1863. 
Dear Pfeiffer: 
I received all of your letters but have 
been so busy, and have been knocked 
about so that I really had not an oppor- 
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tunity of answering them. I made out, 
signed and sealed and delivered to Cap- 
tain Mink, the deed of the land made 
over to your boy, and I trust and believe 
that before he arrives at man’s estate 
that it will be a fortune to him. 
Should the news of the advance of the 
Texans be untrue, as I hope it is, we will 
all go to the Navajo country about the 
Ist of June. If it is true, I can’t say 





Albert H. Pfeiffer, 
Kit Carson. 


godson of 

what will be done with us. We are sure 
in any case to see active service soon, 
so try all you ean to get your horses in 
condition to take the field. 

I leave on Monday for Fort Garland 
to see that Eaton has all the property 
for which he is accountable, as he had 
been dismissed by the President. This 
I don’t want you to tell any person un- 
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til the order is published. I will stop a 
couple of days in Taos going and com- 
ing, and this I am very glad of as my 
family are not as well as I could wish. 


I hope, however, that all will be well 
shortly. 

I have been making inquiries of every 
person who has seen you, and they all 
tell me that your face is not yet well. 
There is no news from the States, but 
next mail we expect to hear of a big 
fight on the Potomac. 


Remember me kindly to Mrs. Pfeif- 
fer. Yours truly, 

Colo. N. M. Vols. 

The deed of land referred to was lost 
and Mr. Pfeiffer has never been able to 
make good a claim to the property. 
which lies within the limits of one of 
Colorado’s prosperous cities and is now 
very valuable. 

A handsome relic in the son’s posses- 
sion is a cloak taken by Colonel Pfeif- 
fer from an Indian chief whom he 
killed. The cloak is made of deer-skin, 
is three-quarter length, with a cape, the 
whole elaborately embroidered in de- 
signs with colored glass beads. The 
thread used in sewing on the beads is 
the sinew of a deer’s back, as fine as a 
No. 60 cotton and much stronger and 
more durable. The cloak has twice been 
to England on exhibition, and for it Mr. 
Pfeiffer has large offers of 
money. 


C. CARSON, 


refused 


Col. Kit Carson died of pneumonia, 
May 23, 1868, and is buried at Taos, 
New Mexico. Colonel Pfeiffer lived un- 
til 1880, when he succumbed to dropsy. 
His grave is on a hill of his own ranch 
nine miles west of Del Norte, Colorado. 
At one time the government proposed to 
bury both bodies at Fort Garland and 
erect a monument above them. But 


objections were made by the people of 
Taos, who wish to keep the grave of Col- 
onel Carson, and as a result nothing has 
been done. 


MUSINGS OF A PIONEER 


A. M. 


I have been lately thinking, Brother 
Pioneer, of the days of long ago, when 
from the land of the rising sun we 
turned our faces toward where settle- 
ment and civilization had just begun, 
the western frontier. Daily, many we 
would meet who had turned back with 
cold feet, swearing there was no gold 
at Pike’s Peak, but with heavy canvas- 
covered freight wagon, drawn by four 
yokes of good steers, with sideboards 
wide piled high with plunder, and wit! 
a cow led by rope, and a coop of chick- 
ens swung under, we felt hopeful and 
as determined as the bulldog under the 
wagon. 

We would camp at night on the bauk 
of the Platte in the open starlight, and 
after the evening meal would gather 
around the buffalo chip camp-fire light. 

Often thus while discussing incidents 
of the day, and hopes of the morrow, the 
daring, nervy pony express rider with 
his swift mount would dash by and dis- 
appear in the darkness, bearing to others 
on the frontier tidings of joys and sor- 
rows. 

On over this seemingly endless plain, 
with many streams and landmarks with- 
out a name, far on up the Platte Val- 
ley we pass and over the Smoky Hill 
route, were Indians and buffalo numer- 
ous as the blades of grass, and a legion 
of antelope were running all about, while 
the clarion bugle of the lordly bull elk 
was heard up the Republican Valley. 
Many forced drives over sand and alkali 
wastes we pass where the false mirage 
would make us believe there was wood, 
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water and grass. But we press on over 
that dreary, dusty track until we find 
fresh water that our suffering, bellow- 
ing cattle may their thirst slake. 

Many long and weary weeks from the 
old ‘‘Missou’’ we in that ‘‘prairie 
did sail before reaching the 
end of the famous Pike’s Peak trail. 
Used to seeing the sun rise over old At- 


schooner’’ 


lantic’s broad tide, we now see it set 
over the Continental Divide. 
row and disappointment awaited us in 
the far West. Indians, grasshoppers 
and drouth with the rest would often 
make us feel that this was not the land 
of the blest. 

Yes, my pioneer brothers and sisters, 
this was long ago, when our wants were 
few and simple; the supply of provisions 
brougkt with us, for a time, was ample; 
as for clothing, we wore flannel shirts, 
high top boots and whiskers. 

But, my brother pioneer, great has 
been the change on the western frontier! 
Colorado is today one of the best states 
you can name, and with her older sis- 
ters doth vie in wealth and fame, while 
Denver has grown from a few log cabins 
to the “‘Queen City of the Plains,’’ and 
smoke from many tall chimneys doth 
curl up to a broad, blue sky. 

But the day is coming, and not far dis- 
tant I fear, when you and I must hit an- 
other trail that leads over the range to 
an unknown frontier, and ere 
moons will be followed by 
neer. 


Much sor- 


many 
every pilo- 
Even now as we are climbing the 
Great Divide, just before sliding off the 
other side, the cold wind bloweth in our 
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eye-holes, and doth whistle through our 
whiskers, as we push our, hands deep 
down in our pants, hunting for warmth 
in their ample expanse, but in vain, for 
we tell you in very truth, there is not 
as much warmth in our pocket as there 
was in the days of our youth on the 
plains. 


Outdoor Lite 


To the progressive youth of the ris- 
ing generation we would say: Don’t 
look upon the old pioneer with derision, 
for it was he who hewed the path 
through the wilderness for your eleva- 
tion, and while you are in the sunshine 
of life basking, his days have been 
stormy and are passing. 








The man of the hills. 


A typical prospector of the Hahn's Peak country, Colo. 





Every year 


this man spends six months (summer) in the development of mining claims, in hunting and 


in fishing, returning to the city 
winter togs he would hardly be recognized 
had inhabited the hills, 


when the snows of fall get 
as the same man 


When in 
few months previous 
Photo by Sam Stevens. 


deep. 
who a 





his office in 


THE FLIGHTS OF 


A NEW AIR SHIP 


PENELOPE GLEASON KNAPP 


For the past five years Capt. Thomas 
S. Baldwin, the celebrated aérialist, in 
conjunction with G. H. Curtiss, of 
world’s record time-breaking fame, has 
been working upon a new system air- 
ship, which was recently completed, 
making its initial trip in Hammonds- 
port, New York, June 27th. These sci- 
entists believe that they have at last 
solved the problem of aérial navigation, 


Readin 


from left, T. H. Cur- 
tiss an 


Capt. Baldwin. 


and that in the near future airships may 
become practical. 

The new model ship has a balloon 
sixty-two feet in length and seventeen 
feet in diameter, which it requires 
9,000 eubie feet of gas to fill. The ship 
is run by a four-cylinder gasoline motor, 
producing twenty horsepower 
weighing but 100 pounds. 


and 
By the use 


of the new twin propellers placed upon 
the bow of the ship the old system is 
entirely done away with, the machine 
being drawn through the air currents 
instead of going with them. Twenty- 
five miles per hour is considered the 
speed limit of the new model ship. 
Early upon the morning of June 26, 
1907, the day advertised for the maiden 
venture of the new airship, crowds of 
people in every conceivable conveyance 
save airships came flocking into the 
quaint little village of Hammondsport 
to witness the event. Patiently they 
strained their eyes skyward throughout 
the livelong day, but no atmospheric 
ship appeared. Nearly the same scene 
was enacted upon the second day, when 
at sundown Captain Baldwin announced 
that ‘in all probability no attempt to 
sail the ship would be made until the 
following morning. All 


this delay 


being occasioned by the unfavorable 
spirit of the air which 
in creating a _ velocity so 
that the captain refused to risk either 
his own life or the 
his beautiful new aérial bird, 
within its aérodrome seemed 
with the restlessness of the people as it 
tugged and pulled at the great sand 
bags which stubbornly bound it to 
earth. Disappointed, and at last tinged 
with pessimism, the non-understanding 


persisted 


great 


demolition of 
which 
imbued 


ones wended their way homeward, while 
a muttering of ‘‘fake—fake—fake’’ 
heard in many directions, and thus the 
inconstant crowd dwindled to a mere 
handful composed of the sanguine be- 
lievers in the new enterprise. A half 


was 

















Before the flight. 


Curtiss starting. 
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Curtiss in the air. 


hour passed, an hour, then suddenly a 
lull pervaded the atmosphere. The an- 
gry waves upon Kenka’s bosom became 
tiny blue ripples. The wail of the He- 
liades in the tall poplars died in a faint 
whisper, which breathed of success al- 
ready more than half achieved. Smoke 
from chimneys wended its way straight 
upward and merged into nothingness. 
The few faithful ones held their breath 


Curtiss descending. 


in suspense lest the capricious spirit of 
air should again change its mind and 
spoil all. At last the bird of 
flight, tugging impatiently at its moor- 
ings, was brought forth from the aéro- 
drome, whistles blew, 


great 


and bells 
rung throughout the village, while the 


were 


fickle crowd came hurrying back to the 
seene they had but recently deserted. 
Captain Baldwin, calm, dignified and 
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smiling, took his place at the steering 
Under his minute directions the 
machinery was carefully tested and the 
new twin propellers (upon which so 
much depended) adjusted. This oceu- 
pied some time and it was a fraction 
past 9 o’clock when all was pronounced 
ready. 

‘It’s rather dark,’’ smiled the eap- 
tain, ‘‘but we will make a trial trip any- 
way. 


wheel. 


Give me your ecap,”’ handing his 
derby to Captain Mattery, his brother 
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dominated the 
watchers of that marvelous exhibition 
lest it should suddenly terminate in 
tragedy. When the intensity was at its 
height an old man, evidently from the 
remotest of Kenka’s remote hilltops, 
gave vent to his emotions in a burst of 
hysterical laughter which was so pro- 
longed as to cause apprehension of a 
tragedy upon earth rather than in the 
air. However, the crowd caught the 
spirit. of the old man’s enthusiasm and 


A ereepy sensation 





After the flight. 


aéronaut who was standing near. ‘‘Let 
shouted the captain, and to the 
cheers of the excited crowd, with ‘‘Old 
Glory’’ for a rudder, the uncanny thing 
shot upward into the semi-darkness, 
with only the stars above and the glow- 
worms beneath to light it upon its track- 
less way. 


go!’’ 


Hither and yon—now here, 
directly over the heads of the people; 
now there, far removed in space; ex- 
actly as the sure practiced hand of the 
‘*Power Behind the Throne’’ directed, 
that weird bird of flight obeyed. 








shout after shout of joy went upward 
to greet the captain. 

Owing to the fast falling darkness and 
the continuous glint of the igniting 
spark from the motor, which flashed in 
the captain’s eyes, causing him to be- 
come confused and, uncertain of his 
course, the initial flight was a short one. 
The landing was made but a few feet 
distant from the audience whence he 
started. 

Immediately the cheers and congratu- 
lations had subsided, Captain Baldwin 
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announced that the smallest airship in 
the world, with its new twin propeller 
system was a success, and that by this 
method aérial navigation was to become 
revolutionized and made practical. 
‘The difficulty which has existed since 
the airship period is now overcome,’’ de- 
clared the captain, ‘“‘and in the near fu- 
ture all who desire may do away with 
their autos and invest in airships with 
perfect confidence and safety.’’ 

Upon the following morning another 
and more extensive trip was made by 
Mr. Curtiss. 
first flight in 


This being Mr. Curtiss’ 


space, however, it was 


made as easily and naturally as that of 
the captain before him. Mr. 
manipulated the machinery with a dex- 
terity and cunning known only to the 
born genius. 


Curtiss 


‘*How did you feel up there, Glen; 
what was the sensation?’’ 
numerous other questions were poured 


These and 


into his ears from all directions as he 
alighted. 

**Great,’’ said Mr. Curtiss, 
but the thing that troubled me most was 


** Great, 


that I was up there in the clouds all 
ulone with the whole universe before me 
and no particular place to go.’’ 


$2? 


A South California relic. 


A HUGE MORTAR AND PESTLE. 


This enormous affair—as large across as an old-fashioned wooden water bucket—was 


found in the southern part of California. 


The Smithsonian Institute people had been excavating for Indian relics, and having car- 
ried away the most perfect specimens of each kind, this, with others, was left for anyone 
who cared to have is. The present owner thereof has it on the front porch of his fine resi- 


dence, and is deservedly proud of it. 


Its weight is something fierce, as we found on moving 


it in position to photograph. The stone of which both articles are made, is something like 
granite, and is very smoothly finished, although not really polished. 
I have seen a great many of these mortars since I came West, but not another to com- 


pare with this in size and finish. 


HALE COOK. Los Gatos, Cal, 

















OUR GAME BIRDS IN COLORS 


Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 


birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 
during the past three years. Each of the above pictures is beautifully printed in the true 


colors on separate sheets (size of sheet 64%x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50, any 16 for 
90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fowl in the collec- 
tion, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable collection for 
den or dining room decoration. 








Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of an 


infraction of the 


game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated 
° 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been 
commited, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the 


carrying out of the game de 


rtment’s duties in the premises. It is not, our intention 


to divert such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit 
such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the 


informant. 


A BEAR THAT COVERED 


In this number there is a story in the first 
part of the magazine by Dr. R. Houston in 
which he records an instance of a grizzly 
bear covering up its dead prey, much 
the same as a mountain lion or lynx 
does. It being such -an_ extraordi- 
nary occurance—one which we had never 
before heard of in any species of 
the family—-we wrote to some Western big 
game guides, asking what observations they 
had made along this line, and the conditions, 
if any, under which discoveries of this kind 
had been made. We publish below the re- 
plies of five of these guides, which we be- 
lieve will interest our big game and natur- 
alist friends: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In regard to Dr. 
Houston's statement, I will. say that in an 
early day in Colorado, I killed an elk and 
left it in the woods over night. On my re- 
turn to pack it in I found that a grizzly bear 
had eaten the best part of it and covered 
the rest up with leaves and dirt, but had not 
buried it very deeply. That was the only 
case of the kind I remember of ever having 


seen. Mountain lions most invariably cover 
up their prey. JOHN B. GOF*. 
tess 
Editor Outdoor Life:—In all my experi- 
ences I never knew of a bear covering up a 


ITS PREY. 


earcass; but often times when they get it 
almost eaten up. they will push it up in a 
small pile’ and not leave thé carcass scat- 
tered around: Ihave never heard of them 
covering it up as other afimals do. 
JAKE BORAH. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Yours of the 22nd 
to hand inquiring if i had ever known of 
a grizzly to bury an animal. In July, 1899, 
I crossed the Hoodoo mountains in the 
northeast corner of the Yellowstone park. 
On top I found a dead elk buried. It had 
just been killed, and was a fine six point 
specimen. On the 20th of August I again 
crossed the Hoodoo mountains with an Eng- 
lish party and we camped close to where | 
saw the elk buried. I took one of the sports- 
men up where the elk was and we found 
a large grizzly at the carcas. He had just 
finished covering it up after picking the 
bones. We killed the bear and the next day 
we got a black bear at the same carcass. 
This was undoubtedly the work of a grizzly, 
as I was the first man across the range that 
year. Again, in 1902, I found an Elk carcass 
on the Flathead river that was buried and 
I killed a grizzly two or three days after. 
This elk, I think, was killed by a trapper 
in the winter. It is a known fact that the 
grizzly will bury his kills and they certainly 
kill elk and cattle. These are the only two 
elk that I ever found in this manner. 


M. P. DUNHAM. 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—In reply to your 
inquiry concerning bears burying carcasses 
of animals will say I never saw or heard 
of the like before. But lions most always 
bury an animal. I saw this spring 
where a silvertip had killed several cattle 
and had never returned to a carcass for the 
second meal. This was above Saguache, 
Colorado, on Saguache creek. 


Now, it is claimed that bears don’t 
kill cattle, and while I am sure there are 
lots of cattle die of poison which it is 
claimed have been killed by bears, yet, I 
am sure that bears kill a number of cattle 
in that district. 

The cowmen claim the bears kill more 


DOINGS OF A YONCALLA 


August fifteenth, the opening of the sea- 
son for buck deer, rolled around, and with 
it various hunting parties rolled out for 
various hunting grounds. It was a beautiful 
summer day, and a party consisting of Len 
Daugherty, E. and B. Helliwell and myself, 
all of Yoncalla, Oregon, started on the hunt- 


Dougherty had killed 


ing trip herein described, for the purpose 
of gratifying the feeling of adventure that 
throbbed within the breast of each mem- 
ber of the party. 

Leaving Yoncalla shortly after 4 a.m., 
we took a westward course and were soon 
among the beautiful foothills which encir- 
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eattle than die from poison and other 
causes. I noticed one cow had been hit be- 
hind the front shoulder and three of his 
claws had gone to the hollow; the flesh 
was bloodshot for a foot square. 

I think if Dr. Houston had examined the 
tracks closely he would have discovered it 
was a lion instead of a bear that had buried 
those carcasses. 


Editor Outdoor Life: I have never 
known or heard of a bear of any kind bury- 
ing the carcass of a dead animal. They very 
often drag them around and tear them to 
pieces but never bury them to my knowl- 
edge. J. W. WARNER. 


(OREGON) HUNTING PARTY. 


cle Yoncalla valley, We arrived at Skel- 
ley about 6:30 a. m., and after a short con- 
sultation with “Dad” Fegles, a _ veteran 
hunter, decided to follow up Billy creek un- 
til we struck the foot of the main divide, 
between Billy and Brush creeks, and then 


abandon our wagon and pack our supplies 


a nice four point buck. 


over the mountain to the headwaters of 
Brush creek, where we contemplated camp- 
ing. 

Arriving at the foot of the mountain, we 
loaded our supplies onto our horses and 
started on a four-mile journey over a rough 
and rugged road. Shortly before arriving 
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at our camping place we came out upon a 
broad plateau which overlooked a _ broad 
expanse of open hillsides, over which we 
took a good, careful look and had the pleas- 
ure of seeing two deer about 800 yards 
away. We all took a shot or two at them, 
but were afraid to shoot very much at so 
great a distance for fear of straining our 
guns. So the deer were allowed to go on 
their way in peace, and we continued on un- 
til we arrived at our destination and there 
went into camp. As it was about noon, a 
delicious repast of hog steak, hard tack, po- 
tatoes and coffee was served, and then af- 
ter a view of the surrounding ranges, we 
decided to try our luck in the wilds of Kel- 
logg mountain, where Mr. Daugherty as- 
sured us we'd be almost certain to find some 
game. 


At 1 o’clock p. m., the party set out to 
ascend Old Kellogg and to search a few 
of the many hiding places of Mr. Buck. On 
arriving at the mountain each man took a 
course, with the understanding that we'd 
meet at the top unless we succeeded in get- 
ting game enough before doing so. We had 
not been separated more than 30 minutes 
before Daugherty’s Savage opened up in a 
tone that struck joy to all the party, and 
then came the signal whistle for which all 
were eagerly waiting. In a few minutes 
E. Helliwell and I joined Daugherty and 
found to our satisfaction that he had killed 
a large four-point buck; the accompanying 
picture shows Daugherty and the writer 
with the deer. We now decided to leave 
our prize and go in search of more game, 
and later return and tase our buck to camp. 


After much climbing around on some 
very narrow margins we _ succeeded in 
reaching the main divide, or mountain top, 
and after a short breathing spell it was 
agreed that Daugherty and E. Helliwell 
would go back and take the deer to camp, 
while the writer and B. Helliwell scoured 
the neighboring jungles in hopes of finding 
more game; after much climbing around 
and being almost precipitated into the 
abyss of a bottomless gorge; half famished 
for water, and the. other half about two- 
thirds “all in,” we struck a large patch of 
fine huckleberries’ and the way we caused 
some of them to disappear was very grati- 
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fying to the inner man. As Mr. Helliwell 
afterwards remarked, “It was all that saved 
his life,” and I was fully able to realize the 
truth of his statement, for, as the saying 
goes, I was “all in but my shoestrings, but 
I kept them tied.” 

Just before reaching camp, two -spotted 
fawns sprang up, directly in front of us, 
jumped off a few paces, then turned and 
scanned us closely, but a movement on our 
part sent them bounding toward 
Arriving at camp, we found the other boys 
had reached there quite a bit ahead of us 
and had supper cooking, and in a few min- 
utes we were enjoying a feed of tenderloin 
and: liver. 


shelter. 


After supper we lounged about the camp 
fire, each striving to outdo on _ hunting 
yarns acquired on hunts previous to this. 
We retired at 10 p.m., and were up at 4 
a.m. preparing breakfast. Breakfast being 
over, each put a sandwich in his pocket and 
started for the jungles of “Blue 
mountain. To reach “Blue Buck” we trav- 
eled down Brush creek about one and one- 
half miles, and were just leaving the creek 
when our dog, about one-third shepherd and 
the rest just plain “dog,” struck the trail 
of a varmint and gave vent to his feelings 
in a tongue that assured us that the game 
was not far distant. In about fifteen min- 
utes the dog went over the top of the ridge 
and was out of hearing; then we all started 
scrambling up the mountain side as 
as we could go, and after half an hour's 
climb succeeded in reaching the top and 
had the pleasure of hearing the dog bark- 
ing only a short distance down the other 
side, and we could tell by his tone that 
he had something treed that amounted to 
something, so we immediately went to 
where he was and upon looking up among 
the branches of a large fir tree had the 
pleasure of seeing a very large cougar 
crouching on a limb and acting as if he 
didn’t altogether like the situation. Each 
man put his rifle to his shoulder, a volley 
rent the air, and about nine feet of dead 
lion lay stretched upon the ground. 


suck 


fast 


We now turned our attention to hunting 
deer, and succeeded in bagging two fine 
bucks, which we carried back to the creek. 
We hung them up and returned to camp, 
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took a good feed, spun yarns for several 
hours, then went into the hay, and the way 
we “sawed gourds” until daylight was evi- 
dence enough that we had earned the game 
we had succeeded in getting. 

After breakfast, Daugherty and I took 
the horses and carried the two deer to 
camp, while the Helliwell boys went in 
search of more game, and about noon came 
back with two nice bucks. As this was all 
the game we could take care of, we pulled 
stakes and started homeward well satisfied 
with our hunt, 

But the greatest excitement was yet to 
be experienced, and it was ushered into 
existence when we were about half-way 
down the main divide. Our horses suddenly 
began a sort of pranks that made it diffi- 
cult to hold them on the grade, and in an- 
other instant a very large bruin sprang into 
the trail directly in front of us, and then 
the horses became unmanageable, broke 


Messrs. T. F. Palmer, Henry Oldys and 
Cc. F. Brewster, assistants to the Biological 
Survey, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in their “Farmers’ Bulletin,” issued 
during the past month, have given some 
valuable epitomes on the game laws of the 
United States for 1907, being a summary of 
the provisions relating to seasons, ship- 
ment, sale and licenses. Prefacing these 
records they have made some remarks that 
we believe should be read by sportsmen 
generally, which we append herewith: 

“In 1907 regular legislative sessions 
were held in all of the states and territories 
except seven—Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Ohio, Oklahoma and Vir- 
ginia—and also in all the provinces of Can- 
ada. Game bills were under consideration 
in each of these states and provinces and 
new laws were passed in all except Arizona, 
Florida, Georgia, Nevada, New Jersey 
North Dakota and British Columbia. Includ- 
ing the local laws of New York, about six 
in number, and the seventy-one in North 
Carolina, the statutes affecting game num- 
bered in all about 180. Several states, in- 
cluding Alabama, Missouri, Texas and Utah, 
adopted entire new game laws, and Ala- 
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GAME LAWS FOR 1907. 






away from us, went tearing back up the 
trail, scattering their packs helter-skelter, 
while bruin, with two hunters and a dog 
pursuing him, was making tracks as far 
apart as possible down the mountain side. 
We presumed from the commotion above 
him that he was wondering whether or not 
he’d be able to get out of that “neck o’ the 
woods” before all the timber fell on him. 
After a fruitless chase which lasted more 
than an hour, two jaded hunters wended 
their way to where we had left our wagon, 
and were greeted by a “hurrah!” from the 
rest of the party, who had succeeded in 
eatching and repacking the horses and were 
awaiting the return of bruin’s pursuers. 
Our dog, apparently not fancying bear 
hunting, was at home, patiently awaiting 
our return, and acted as though he was 
afraid we had something of the bruin order 
in the wagon, as he steered clear of the 
same on our arrival. F. L. Beard. 





bama, South Dakota and West Virginia 
passed the American Ornithologists’ Union 
law, giving complete’ protection to non-game 
birds. 

“In the number of bills introduced and 
the general demand for change of some sort 
the record of 1907 is second to that of no 
previous year, although the number of bills 
actually passed was equaled by the legisla- 
tion of 1905. In spite of the large number 
of bills introduced there was a manifest 
tendency toward conservatism. Most of the 
changes of season were made with a view 
of securing greater protection. In several 
states the seasons were closed entirely for 
certain kinds of game, and in others meas- 
ures were allowed to fail rather than pass 
in an ansatisfactory form. Much attention 
was given to licenses as a means of pro- 
viding funds for game protection, and also 
to legislation extending or strengthening 
the warden service. 

“Among the novel or more striking fea- 
tures of the year’s legislation were acts pro- 
hibiting the use of automatic guns for the 
hunting of game in Pennsylvania, New 
Brunswick and Ontario; establishing an 
elective office of game commissioner in Ala- 
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Some Southern Colorado sportsmen. 
right they are: H. E. Jones, Sandy 
Dutchman. 


bama; providing for an optional license in 
Tennessee for a resident hunting with verbal 
permission on lands where otherwise he 
would have to obtain written consent; au- 
thorizing rewards for information leading 
to conviction for killing big game in Wy- 
oming and the increase in such rewards in 
Minnesota; requiring the sta.e warden of 
Idaho to investigate means of destroying 
noxious animals; providing that all heads of 
big game secured in Alberta must be 
stamped or branded by the Department of 
Agriculture before being sold; requiring 
that anyone who kills a deer in Vermont 
must report the fact and exhibit the head 
to the nearest game warden; limiting hunt- 
ing and lumber camps in Maine to the use 
of six deer a season; and applying the resi- 
due over and above expenses of the game 
protection fund in Missouri to the improve- 
ment of roads. 

“Licenses.—The license system was 
adopted for the first time in Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Rhode Island and Texas. 
Alien licenses weré established in Alabama, 
California, Connecticut, Maine, New Hamp- 


Reading from left to 
Nuckalls and “Loco” 


shire, South Carolina, Texas and Utah; non- 
resident licenses in Alabama, California, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Texas, and resident licenses in Ala- 
bama, California, Connecticut, Tennessee 
and Utah. Michigan, Vermont and Wyom- 
ing established bird, licenses, and Alberta 
and Nova Scotia guide licenses. Nova Scotia 
and Ontario made provision for licenses for 
guests of residents; Missouri changed its 
state license to a county license, and Ten- 
and Alberta provided licenses for 
game dealers, that of Tennessee being grad- 
uated in fee according to the population of 
the town in which it might be used. 
optional licenses were established, that of 
Tennessee, already mentioned, and a license 
for hunting deer in New Brunswick, the is- 
sue of which was made discretionary 
the surveyor general of the province. Prince 
Edward Island provided a special license for 
non-residents paying taxes on real estate 
valued at $325 or more; Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island adopted identical provisions 
permitting members of existing fishing and 
hunting clubs to secure non-resident licenses 
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on payment of a fee of $1, and Quebec, 
which increased the non-resident license fee 
from $10 to $25, made an exemption retain- 
ing the $10.fee for members of incorporated 
fish and‘game clubs. Ontario increased the 
non-resident fee from -$25 to $50, and Sas- 
katchewan increased the fees charged non- 
residents for hunting big game and birds 
from $25 to $100 and from $15 to $50 respec- 
tively. As a result of the year’s legislation, 
hunting licenses of some sort are now re- 
quired in all the provinces of Canada and 
all the states and territories except Alaska, 
Arkansas, District of Columbia, Georgia, In- 
dian Territory, Nevada, New Mexico and 
Oklahoma. 

“Warden Service.—In the legislation of 
the year a- notable tendency is observable 
toward consolidation of the related offices 
of fish, game and forestry protection. Mich- 
igan added forestry to the duties of the game 
and fish warden, with an increase of salary 
from $2,000 to $3,000. Montana made the 
State warden ex-officio fire warden and a 
member of the board of fish commissioners, 
increasing the salary from $2,000 to $3,000. 
Montana made the state warden ex-officio 
fire warden and a member of the board of 
fish commissioners, increasing the salary 
from $2,000 to $2,400. Texas extended the 
duties of the fish and oyster commissioner 
to include game, with an increase from $1,- 
800 to $2,500 in salary and with provision 
for a deputy in charge of game matters at 
$1,800. Ontario abolished the game commis- 
sion and combined the work of fish and 
game protection under the charge of the 
former chief warden, changing his title to 
superintendent of game and fisheries. (An 
attempt was likewise made in Washington 
to consolidate game, fish and forestry pro- 
tection, but the proposed measure failed to 


I dropped into one of the local gun 
stores the other afternoon just as the pro- 
prietor had completed the sale of a rifle 
and some ammunition to a young man with 
the longing for the woods in his eyes. The 
young man went out with a swing to his 
walk as if he were already tramping over 
the hills on the track of a big eight-point 
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pass.) Increases in the number of salaried 
deputies were also made in several states. 
In Illinois the district wardens were in- 
creased to sixteen; in New York the pro- 
tectors from sixty-five to seventy-five; Mon- 
tana added four district wardens to the 
force already employed, and Michigan ten 
district deputies. 

“Preserves.—In several states measures 
were enacted to encourage propagation of 
game or to provide for the establishment of 
state or private preserves. In California the 
state fish commissioners were authorized, 
under certain conditions, to set aside private 
lands as state game preserves. Massachu- 
setts made an appropriation for the acqui- 
sition of lands on Martha’s Vineyard for a 
preserve for the heath hen, and authorized 
the use of a part of the Middlesex fells for 
the establishment of a zoological park. 
Pennsylvania prescribed that state game 
preserves should not exceed nine miles in 
circumference or be located within twenty- 
five miles of each other; that there should 
be a perpetual close season for game and 
wild birds upon them, and that it should be 
unlawful to take firearms or dogs upon such 
game preserves at any ‘time or to enter them 
during the open season for game. Alberta 
established two provincial preserves, and 
Indiana, Illinois, North Carolina and Ver- 
mont adopted provisions specially exempting 
from protection deer raised in private pre- 
serves. 

“Miscellaneous.—Among the miscellane- 
ous provisions adopted should be mentioned 
the authorization by Pennsylvania and Wis- 
consin of the confiscation of boats and other 
appliances used in unlawful hunting, and 
the provision made by New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island and New Bruns- 
wick permitting the use of shotguns in pro- 
tecting crops from the depredations of deer.” 


REMINISCENCE. 


buck. Nodding his head in .the direction 
of the departing customer, the proprietor 
said: 

“He’s off for Steamboat Springs. Happy 
as a lark, and I don’t blame him a bit. 
Some of the best times I ever had were 
right up in that same country. Used to be 
a great place for game. Never told you 
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about the trip I took up there in the fall of 
‘97, did I?” 

“Reckon you didn’t,” said I. “Let’s hear 
about it,” and I sat down on the counter, 
leaning my back against the case of hunt- 
ing knives and camp axes. 


“Well,” he said, “we were camped at a 
ranch about five or six miles down the river 
from Steamboat. We'd been having some 
fair fishing, the trout and grayling biting 
just well enough to keep us supplied with 
variety. Another change from bacon and 
flapjacks was the grouse and sage hens. 
Used to take the shotgun in the mornings 
and go down in the bushes along the river 
bottom. Hardly ever failed to scare up 
enough willow grouse to furnish us good 
sport and two or three square meals. The 
sage hens we usually found farther away 
from the river, out in the edge of the hills, 
and through the broken country. A repeat- 
er’s the thing for them, in my mind. We'd 
skirt along through the draws and around 
through the sage brush, and sooner or later 
we'd catch sight of a long neck stuck up 
through the brush with the old bird’s head 
turning and twisting in all directions. That 
was the preliminary to the clattering of 
wings and the sailing away of the chickens 
over the nearest rise. 


“When we saw a head or two sticking 
up out of the grass we'd separate and get 
ready for some rapid-fire work. A few 
steps forward, and there’d be a ‘wha-wha- 
wha’ of wings, and one or two or three of 
the birds would go sailing away, and then 
we'd commence to pump shot into them. 
Then it was just a question of how fast and 
how straight you could shoot before the 
whole flock got out of reach. 


“I always found it a good plan to clean 
my birds on the spot so as to avoid the 
strong taste of the sage. You hear people 
talking about the tough eatingasage hen 
makes. Well, all I’ve got to say is that 
those people ought to stay at home. Some 
of the old birds will be good exercise for 
a fellow’s teeth, maybe, but what are you 
out for if it isn’t exercise? And most of 
the birds are in the class of those eatables 
that melt in your mouth. Say, if you can 
hame me something that smells better than 


a nice sage hen cooking over a camp fire, 
i) 
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lil buy you a drink. Maybe you can, and 
T'll tell you what it is before you beat me 
to it. Deer liver, Ain’t I right? Well, you 
just bet your sweet life, as the fellow says 
in the play. 


“And speaking of deer liver brings me 
around to where I was aiming for when I 
started out. We'd been in the country may- 
be a week or ten days, doing a little scout- 
ing and getting the lay of things. Well, this 
time we started out just before daylight, fol- 
lowing a draw up west of our camp. Some 
two miles out we separated, agreeing to 
meet again about noon on a side hill above 
a lick on the far side of the main ridge. 
Guess I must have jumped as many as four 
or five deer between the time we separated 
and daylight. There wasn’t any use shoot- 
ing, though. It was too dark, and I didn’t 
see the good of firing a salute to announce 
my approach to the whole mountainside. 


“Those deer I scared up before daylight 
were the nearest I came to any game all 
that morning. Tracks were plentiful, but 
game kept out of sight. At noon I was 
within sight of the meeting point, so, find- 
ing a good spring at hand, I sat down to 
eat my lunch and take a rest before joining 
the others. While I was eating and resting 
and sampling the spring now and then, | 
kept my eyes peeled for any of the boys 
on the side hill below. I was sitting up on 
the ridge there, where I could look down 
and see the little pocket with the lick. And 
down the gulch were lots of these sarvis 
berry bushes and choke cherries. I was 
just figuring whether to go without a smoke 
after my lunch or take a chance and light 
my pipe, when I saw a deer go bouncing out 
of a clump of bushes on the far side of the 
draw. He struck up a trail through the 
brush and had gone about ten jumps when 
—whing!—zee!—somebody just back of me 
had taken’a shot at Mr. Deer. While the 
buck was losing himself as fast as possible, 
another deer jumped out from above the 
lick and began climbing straight over the 
hill. 

“Soak him! Plug it to him!’ yelled 
someone, and there followed a bunch of five 
or six shots that only made the deer jump 
harder and faster. 

“Well, when the lead had stopped falling 
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I crawled out from under the tree that shel- 
tered me and raised a white handkerchief 
in token of peace. With that I heard a shot 
and one of the boys came along the ridge 
towards me, 

“I asked him if he thought he had re- 
pulsed the attack, and he said it was too 
far to hit a deer anyhow. After joshing him 
a little over the waste of ammunition, we 
struck on down the hill to locate the other 
two members of our party. I guess we’d gone 
about forty yards when a big old buck 
walked out right in front of us. I nailed 
him just as he was leaving the ground on 
his first surprised jump. We bled him, put 
him in the shade and started down the hill. 

“Say, there must have been a deer’s con- 
vention or old home week or something of 
the kind around that lick. We jumped three 
more before we got down to the bottom. My 
companion got one of these and I picked off 
another for luck. The other two fellows 
who were to meet us never showea up, so 
we packed in one of the deer, with the liv- 

















BEAR 










Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
herewith a sketch of a grizzly bear claw 
that I believe will interest your big game 
hunters. This is a correct outline of the 
claw from where it comes out of the skin 


to the toe measured on the outside curve 
[proper way to measure bear claws.—Edi- 
tor]. The length of this claw, as will be seen 
by sketch, which is exact size, is nearly five 
inches. But I will qualify the above meas- 
urements by stating that the bear from 
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ers of the other two. Found our friends in 
camp when we got there. They'd got twisted 
on the meeting place, 

“That night we had deer liver and bacon 
and hot biscuit. Was it good? Well, sir, 
you never tasted anything better. Makes 
me hungry now to think of it. After sup- 
per we sat around smoking and telling 
about the happy family party we had 
broken up that afternoon. 

“Yes, I'm just whetting my appetite now 
for the hunt that’s coming in about two 
weeks. Got a good place picked out, and 
expect to bring home enough meat for the 
neighbors. 

“Tell you where it is? No, not just yet. 
Wait till I get back. I’ve had this place 
salted away, so to speak, for a couple of 
years now. It looks like it would be an- 
other deer convention with me as the dis- 
turbing element busting up the meeting. 

“Well, so long. Come in again when 
you’re passing.” 


oa 2s SS Se Oe 


ADDISON TALBOTT. 








which this claw was taken was killed shortly 
after it came out of its winter den. This 
same claw, two months later, would have 
been worn off at least an inch. So, in mak- 
ing a just decision, the measurement should 







be taken in the early spring, when the bears 
first come out of their winter dens. This 
item should be taken into consideration as 
to the relative sizes of bear claws. 

I have something over 250 bear claws 
and the cut of the one I send you is the 
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largest of them all and is the largest of the 
ten fore-claws of the same bear. 

I take great interest in the measure- 
ments, weights and colors of Alaskan bears 
and am offering $5 for a claw from an Alas- 
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kan bear larger than the one I have—not 

for the reason that I think this claw is the 

largest, but because if they grow larger | 

want one of them. L. L. BALES. 
Seattle, Wash. 


BUFFALO BELLOWING. 


We believe it is time to end the “Buffalo 
Bellowing” controversy that for some 
months past has been going on in the maga- 
zine, and make room for other and fresher 
material. This controversy has been ex- 
ceedingly interesting to all our readers if 
we may judge by the hundreds of unpub- 
lished letters which we have received from 
those who have been merely “watching on.” 

We believe sufficient evidence has been 
introduced to show that buffalos do bellow 
—or roar, which is about what has been 
meant all along in statements regarding the 
noise they make. The opinions expressed by 
the majority of those who contend that they 
do bellow have been that the bellow has 
not been that of the domestic cow, but a 
low, thunderous roar. And who can distin- 
guish between a bellow and a roar? In fact 
we have seen domestic cows with such a 
peculiar bellow that it could easily be des- 
ignated as a roar. Therefore we believe 
that we can be safe in assuming that they 
do bellow, or roar. We have to support us 
the evidence of such old buffalo hunters as 
George Catlin, author of “Catlin’s Wight 
Years,” J. W. Schultz, author of “My Life 
as an Indian,” M. P. Dunham (who says they 
make a “low, guttural sound,”), O. C. Fris- 
bee, John Smith and Henry C. King. 

Of the evidence introduced by Dr. Allen 
to prove that they do not bellow, only one 
writer says they are a mute animal. This 
man’s letter, therefore has no weight what- 
ever. Every other writer on Dr. Allen’s 
side admits that they make a sound, all the 
way from a low, moaning sound to that of 
a threshing machine. As a moaning sound 
could be called a low roar, and as a roar 
could be called a bellow, we must admit that 
it appears that they do make a roaring or 
bellowing sound. 

When Dr. Hornaday took Dr. Allen to 
task in our June issue he did not contend that 
they made a bellow like that of the domestic 
cow, but referred—to show the sound they 
made—to an extract from George Catlin’s 
book, as follows: “In these scenes the males 
are constantly following the females and 
the whole mass are in constant motion; and 
all bellowing (or ‘roaring’) in deep and hol- 
low sounds, which, mingled all together, ap- 
pear at a distafice of a mile or two, like the 
sound of distant thunder,” 


Therefore, while the noise may not have 
been the bellow of our domestic cow, the 
term is probably the one which more nearly 
describes the noise than any other that 
could be used, and therefore the word “bel- 
low” is employed, 

We take pleasure in publishing a letter 
herewith from Mr. Henry C. King, one of 
our old-time contributors, and a man who 
is probably as competent as any to speak 
on this subject. Mr. King’s letter will end 
the controversy: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have noted the 
controversy as to whether buffalo bellowed 
or not. As one of the “old-timers” I have 
been surprised that there should be a ques- 
tion about it! Surely those who hold the 
negative of the question could never have 
seen a large herd of buffalo. 

Webster’s definition, in brief, of the word 
bellow, is: “bawl; roar; shout.” The first 
two words of this definition apply to 
the bellowing of the buffalo as aptly 
as if meant specially to describe the 
sounds made by the buffalo bulls. On 
my first trip across the plains, in 1851, 
in the month of September, for hundreds of 
miles along the Platte river the nights re- 
sounded with the bellowing of the great 
herds that then roamed on and near the 
river valley. My diary of that expedition 
makes frequent mention of this, and I find 
one entry which likens the bellowing to the 
roaring of large alligators in the swamps of 
the Mexican Gulf coast in spring. The 
buffalo did bellow—not the bellow of the do 
mestic animal, but a bellow all the same— 
a long, drawling, thunderous sound that was 
heard for miles on a still air. 

Such old plainsmen as Kit Carson, Bent, 
St. Vrain or Jim Bridger would have smiled 
at the assertion that the buffalo did not 
bellow. 

I crossed the plains four times between 
the years 1850 and 1861 and saw the great 
herds of those days, and camped for weeks 
and months in their haunts for the sport 
of hunting, and the bawling, long-drawn roar, 
or bellow, of the bulls, was as familiar to 
my ears as the sight of the herds to my 
eyes. HENRY C. KING. 

San Antonio, Tex. 























PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 











Conducted by W. Ss. Phillips (“El Comancho’ ) 











Colo. 


It is, I believe, always customary for a 
man who takes the editorial head of a pa- 
per or of a department in some other edi- 
tor’s paper, to tell his readers what a big 
man he is and incidentally to make a lot 
of glowing promises about what he is going 
to do, 

Let’s cut that out—will you? Let’s sit 
down, sort of cross-legged, and light our 
pipes and visit; isn’t that better? 

Mr. McGuire tells me he wants me to 
run a department in Outdoor Life that will 
keep in touch with the big Northwest and 
the Pacific Coast in general—especially 
Alaska. That’s a pretty big job, for it cov- 
ers about a quarter of the earth’s inhabit- 
able surface. Well, I guess maybe I can 
keep in touch, and, through this department, 
keep you in touch, with what is doing here 
from a sportsman’s point of view—I’ll try 
it, anyway. I’m not going to promise to ex- 
plore Mount McKinley for you, or say who 
is who in the “nature faker” fight, and I 
am free to confess that there are many 
things I don’t know a thing about—dogs, for 
instance. You migh* tell me a dog was a 
cross between a Dato and a Hungarian rat- 
terrier and I’d have to let it go at that be- 
cause [ couldn’t prove you wrong—lI’d say, 
“yes—and it’s the best dog in the world,” 
and I'd stop right there and let you do the 
the talking. 

Time was when I thought I knew a lot of 
‘things thatI’m not so sure of now—this dog 
business is only one of ’em—and so,as the 
years roll by, I’m a heap more willing to let 
the other fellow do the talking while I 
sit on the fence and whittle and look 
wise. You see, most anybody can look wise, 
and it’s sometimes a mighty hard job to 
prove that the look is all there is to it. 
So I’m going to whittle a heap and talk a 
iittle only. 





All communications intended for publication in, or coverin 
department should be addressed to W. 8S. Phillips, 


other communications of any nature should be addressed to Outhesr ‘Life Pub. Co., aes. 


BY WAY OF GETTING ACQUAINTED. 


gubdests handled in ne 
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Also I’m not going to make any lurid 
promises about what I’m going to do be- 
cause I’m just like any other hired man— 
I might get fired, and that would disappoint 
you if you were expecting big things——On 
the other hand, if I don’t get fired and 
happen to do something that you like a- 
plenty, then, you see, my reputation will be 
getting better all the time, and I’m care- 
ful of that reputation of mine, so careful, 
in fact, that I’ve gone away smiling once 
or twice instead of stopping and killing a 
man who should really have beep killed for 
the good of humanity. 

You see a _ reputation is worth some- 
thing, for sometimes it keeps a man out of 
jail that way. Besides there are already 
a few million people who know me better 
than I know them, because I’ve been fool- 
ish enough to sit in the limelight more or 
less for all these years, since I first discov- 
ered the Missouri river—and discovered 
that there was no bridge across it at the 
same time also! But I got across it just the 
same and started in to grow up west of the 
river. There was lots of room there then 
so, naturally, I grew a-plenty, and as the 
country grew West I kept ahead of it, 
until here I am, over here with my mocca- 
sins in the Pacific and digging my toes in 
the sand to keep the East from shoving 
me on out into the ocean! 

I learned a good deal about some things 
west of the river, for I was there and helped 
make little pieces of certain kinds of his- 
tory in spots all over the whole inter-moun- 
tain country; so, while I don’t know it 


all, I'm bridle-wise, so to speak, and know 
enough to quit when I’m roped. 

If you are good to me I'll divide my grub 
and blanket with you—yes, and my chew- 
in’ t’bacco and “th’ makin’s,” also, if you 
are out of them; but, on the other hand, if 
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you step on my toes and mean it, my heart 
goes bad and I'll hit you in a minute if I 
can. 

But what’s the use? We are all built 
the same way with variations, so let’s camp 
‘ogether, plumb peacefal, Pardner, and let’s 
let the war part be mostly the shadow-war— 
the retelling of the wars that were. 

I'd like to meet you, Mister Reader, and 
say “How?” but the Outdoor Life family is 
so big, and sort o’ live so far apart like, that 
I don’t reckon I can do that—not a whole 
lot—so I’m going to say that every one of 






The past summer has shown a very 
heavy increase in the already large gaso- 
line engine trade on the west coast. The 
fall and winter prospects are brighter than 
ever at the present time and unless we are 
greatly mistaken there is going to be an 
awful howl next spring because engines can 
not be had at any price when it comes time 
for the spring shipments to Alaska. Just 
why the eastern manufacturer fails to sup- 
ply this enormous demand is one of the lit- 
tle mysteries to the western man. The situ- 
ation is just this: The coastwise and Pu- 
get Sound trade takes care of all the en- 
gines offered during the summer. This de- 
mand includes the small engine from 1 to 
about 5 or 6 h. p., taken by the small pleas- 
ure craft up to about 25 feet O.A. The 
cruiser type of pleasure boat takes engines 
from 5 or 6 to 50 h.p., depending on the 
size of the cruiser and whether she is de- 
signed for deep-water or inland work. The 
fishing boat, seine-boat type, for salmon fish- 
ing, uses the heavy-built 10 to 25 h. p. work 
engine, and the cod and halibut fishing 
schooners put in the same class of engine 
of from 25 to 100 h.p. The gasoline tug- 
boat and general work boat that is used as 
a cannery, log camp or mining camp supply 
and work boat from Puget Sound to Alaska 
uses the heavy-duty work engine running 
from 25 to 100 h. p. To understand this trade 
the manufacturer should be familiar with 
the coast line from the Columbia river to 
the mouth of the Yukon river, and that is 
just what 99 out of 100 of them really know 
nothing about, because they have never in- 
vestigated it or given it any study, and in 


THE GASOLINE ENGINE SITUATION ON THE COAST. 
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you are welcome at my shack here in the 
Arcade building, in Seattle, and if you hap- 
pen by I'll expect you to light down and 
come-in—and say, Pardner—don’t stop to 
knock! 

I'll be around near most of the time, 
but the door isn’t locked any time; just 
drop in and leave your sign anyhow, and 
if you want to borrow anything you see just 
take it along and remember where you got 
it when you pass by coming back. I reckon 
that’s a pretty big medicine talk just as it 
stands—so I'll say “So long” for this trip. 
BL COMANCHO. 


so doing they overlook what is really the 


. best gasoline engine market today in Amer- 


ica, one that will take any and all sizes as 
fast as offered and want more. Briefly, the 
field is this: At the mouth of the Columbia 
and on up the river to the Lower Cascades 
is the Columbia river salmon fishing ground, 
which employs more men and boats in the 
fishing business than the port of Boston. At 
one time this was all handled by the famous 
Columbia River Bar fishing boat, which was 
a double-end, sloop-rigged sailboat. Today 
this type is giving way to the gasoline boat 
as fast as engines of 10 to 20 h.p. can be 
procured and put into the boats, and the 
business is demanding more boats and more 
men all the time. 

There is some pleasure boat trade on the 
Columbia and on the Willamette, but Port- 
land lovally consumes the bulk of the gaso- 
line pleasure boat engine trade on these riv- 
ers. Gray’s harbor has a small demand in 
both lines to be supplied. Next comes Pu- 
get Sound and the coast to the north, which 
is protected by a chajn of outlying islands 
that make the famous “inside passage’ to 
Alaska, through which it is entirely practi- 
cal to run the 35 or 40-foot boat clear to 
Dutch Harbor, Alaska. This whole territory 
must be considered as a whole and Seattle 
is the gateway and distributing point 
through which it must be reached. 

Many manufacturers have made, and 
continue to make, the mistake in thinking 
this northern territory can be handled 
through San Francisco. There is just as 
much real business sense in saying that 
Chicago and the Great Lakes trade could be 
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handled from New Orleans for the situa- 
tion is almost identical and no sane busi- 
ness man would attempt .to handle the 
Great Lakes through New Orleans. San 
Francisco has its own market and covers 
its own territory, but it has nothing to do 
with the territory north of the Columbia; 
get that fact fixed firmly in your mind, Mr. 
Manufacturer, and deal with California as 
a separate territory that has nothing in 
common with the North—and it is in the 
North where 99% of the business is to be 
had. Now we begin to “arrive.” This north- 
ern trade is handled by Seattle by reason 
of its situation geographically and from the 
fact that it is the western terminal of three 
transcontinental roads that enter there di- 
rect at the present time. Two more roads 
are working night and day to get their lines 


into Seattle at the earliest possible mo 
ment. The Alaska territory is connected 
with Seattle by several lines of regular 


steamers and in 1907 Seattle did business 
with Alaska to the amount of nearly $18,- 
000,000, while San Francisco did probably 
less than $1,000,000 and Portland so little 
as to not count one way or the other and 
all other ports are in the same class with 
Portland in this regard. Clearly, then, Se- 
attle is the gateway through which the 
North must be supplied. Now what are the 
northern conditions? Where does the enor- 
mous demand for engines come from? Take 
your map of this northwest coast, and see 
how it is cut by bays and inlets; how the 
chain of islands off shore protect the coast 
and how the mountains following the coast 
a short distance inland make the railroad 
proposition practically out of the question. 
This throws the burden of transportation on 
the water, via the famous “inside passage,” 
which is all quiet, protected water. 

Well and good, but where are the people 
located, when the map does not show half 
a dozen towns? The answer to this ques- 
tion is found in the fact that the mouth of 
every stream of any size furnishes a loca- 
tion for a salmon cannery employing up to 
200 or 300 men, who work here part of the 
year, while the salmon are running up the 
river. These men are only here during the 
summer season, consequently they must be 
moved back and forth, supplies must be 
taken to them and the salmon that they put 
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up must be taken out. The only way to 
do it used to be by sailboat, but now the 
gasoline “work boat,” or really cannery ten- 
der, of 25 to 100 h.p., takes care of the 
transportation. There is an enormous 
amount of minerals—coal, marble, building 
stone and other material—located along the 
mountain slopes that face the ocean all 
along this vast stretch of coast, and nearly 
every bit of it can be reached from tide- 
water, thanks to the gasoline boat again. 
These vast interests are also handled by 
the same class of work boat that the can- 
nery uses, and it is used in the same way, 
each concern running its own boat or boats, 
sometimes to the number of four or five 
boats to one concern. 

These boats also run up the larger rivers 
to carry supplies to the mines and prospects 
located and developing along the rivers. 

The best cod and halibut banks in the 
world today are located along this same 
coast, and Petersburg, Alaska, supplies Bos- 
ton with halibut and has done so for a cou- 
ple of years, shipping on ice by rail via Se- 
attle after sending the fish out by boat on 
ice from Petersburg. Small towns are 
springing up all along the coast at points 
where the steamers cannot touch, but where 
the gasoline boats connect with the steam- 
ers and bring in passengers, mail and 
freight, tons of it, for these towns are all 
centers from which surrounding inland 
mines and prospectors and travelers are 
supplied. Everything must be shipped to 
Alaska, and nothing is shipped out but min- 
eral, fish and furs, which are valued into 
the millions. This country is developing so 
fast that no man can keep track of all of it, 
and the gasoline boat is the cheap, quick and 
effective method of transportation, and, in 
fact, the cnly method that can be used along 
the coast. For four years past the demand 
has exceeded the offered supply of engines 
for this trade, and it is high time that the 
eastern manufacturer came out of his trance 
and went after this big, ready-made busi- 
ness. 

Now, there is a way to get, it, and the 
manufacturer should meet the western condi- 
tions and do business their. way; then he 
will win out. Here is the only way it can 


be done successfully, 
From the natural condition of things the 
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working season in the North is in the sum- 
mer and at that time everybody is busy 
mining, fishing or what not. Don’t bother 
about the summer season, Mr. Manufacturer, 
for that is the dull time, though there is 
business enough even then to keep you 
fairly busy. In the fall the people of the 
North make their clean-up of gold, fish or 
what not, and they come south to Seattle 
with their gold, or canned salmon, and in 
a few days they own a big bank account and 
have settled down to pass the winter in Se- 
attle. The first month they devote to rest 
and pleagure, for the North is a hard coun- 
try, with little rest and fewer pleasures. 

About the holidays these northern 
men begin to look over their own 
lists and the proxy lists of friends 
who have remained North for the win- 
ter. Don’t. overlook this proxy list, Mr. 
Manufacturer, for it calls for hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of supplies 
to be shipped North on the first spring 
boats. Now, the Alaska man wintering in 
Seattle looks around, selects his articles of 
all kinds, makes his purchases and orders 
them shipped north on the first boat in the 
spring, and when the bills are presented he 
pays spot cash, and there you are. He buys 
the engine he is going to use next summer 
while he is here in Seattle this winter, and 
it must go north on the first boat or he will 
be delayed so badly that he will lose his 
time up there during the short summer sea- 
son that he has to work in. Now it takes 
sixty to ninety days to get an engine to 
Seattle from the Bast, The Alaska man can- 
not afford to wait and risk non-arrival of 
the shipment, for his engine must go north 
on the first spring boat. The eastern manu- 
facturer has tried (and failed) to sell en- 
gines here through a representative and a 
sample machine, something he could do if 
he had time to ship to order, as he can else- 
where, but this course cannot be followed 
here because the determining factor in a 
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sale here is delivery on demand; that’s the 
keynote to the trade and the manufacturer is 
forced to meet it, whether or no. Clearly, 
then, the man who has an agent and a sam- 
ple located in Seattle can only hope for “the 
leavin’s” instead of the cream of the trade. 

The manufacturer who is wise enough to 
open a branch house and carry a stock of 
engines on hand at all times ready for in- 
stant delivery right here in Seattle will find 
that he can’t deliver carload lots fast enough 
if he is building a good, honest engine that 
will stand up to what the 
promises, 

Don’t try to work off any inferior goods 
on the Western or Northern man, for he 
will call your hand with a suddenness and 
certainty that will jar your factory founda- 
tions and you can never again sell him any- 
thing at any price; it’s a way he has that 
you must meet if you want his trade. Given 
a square deal he’s the best customer in the 
world, for he pays cash, doesn’t haggle over 
the price and is your friend as well as your 
customer. Treated unfairly he becomes just 
as good an enemy and just as lasting. | 
think in the above I have stated the case 
fairly and without any bias one way or the 
other and I have been in closer touch with 
the whole situation for four years past, per- 
haps, than any one man on the Pacific 
Coast. I think investigation will bear out 
everything I have said and if I am correct 
it is up to the eastern manufacturer to get 
busy and locate a branch house with a good 
stock constantly on hand in Seattle to sup- 
ply the Coast and Northern demand and so 
have a big and profitable winter business 
in the West to fill in his dull winter season 
that cuts out half of his trade year in the 
Kast. 

I will take pleasure in answering any 
personal letter from any manufacturer inter- 
ested and will give him the best information 
in my possession at any time if he will write 
me at the address given at the head of this 
department. 


manufacturer 


SNOW RESERVES. 


Sportsmen throughout the country should 
take up ‘the subject of Snow Reserves and 
bring pressure to bear on the government 
with the ehdin view of having certain sec- 
tions of the high mountain ranges set aside 


and reserved from trespass or occupation by 
anyone. The reason for this lies in the fact 
that the high, barren ridges of a mountain 
range and the pockets and cajions of the 


high valleys and basins, are the storage 
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basins where the summer water supply 
comes from that keeps the stream-flow steady 
in the lowlands. This snqw-basin country 
all lies above timber line, or in nearly ev- 
ery cas? does not extend but little below 
timber line, consequently it is of no use 
except Jor sheep ranges or mining opera- 
tions. It is a mistake to say that timber 
reserves conserve the water supply for the 
steady stream supply of summer originates 
above timber line, and a timber reserve is 
decidedly bosh when it is reserved for snow- 
holding purposes for the reason that snow 
does not drift in timber to amount to any- 
thing and a snowbank to be of uSe as a 
source of summer water supply must be 
deep and not have a large exposed surface. 
Such a snowbank is only formed by wind 
drifting great masses of snow off the bald, 
windy ridges and depositing it in a deep 
mass in a narrow, deep cafion above timber 
line where the summer air does not get hot 
enough to melt it quickly. It is the warm 
air and not the sunshine that melts moun- 
tain snows, and warm air on a large surface, 
such as snow 5 to 10 feet deep spread 
through vast bodies of timber, will melt the 
snow very quickly and produce flood condi- 
tions, whereas the heavy bank of deep snow 
confined in a high valley pocket melts 
slowly and produces a steady water supply 
all summer. In the summer season the 
large game goes to this high country be- 
cause there is plenty of feed and water and 
because flies and insect plagues are not as 











BENCH SHOW AT 


Seattle, Portland and Spokane exhibitors 
shared the trophies and chief prizes at the 
Interstate Dog Show in Spokane September 
25-27. Judge James Cole of Kansas City 
complimented the owners, declaring the en- 
tries were the best he has seen in years. 
Mrs, C. W. Sharples of Seattle captured 
eight firsts and five specials with her twelve 
entries, mostly spaniels, while J. Welsey 


Ladd of Portland took eight specials and 
fourteen firsts with thirteen dogs, some of 
which were entered in two classes. 
Thomas §. Griffith and A. B. Jackson of 
Spokane received four specials and eight 
firsts with twelve entries and two specials and 
five firsts with three entries, respectively, 
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bad as they are lower down; thus these 
snow reserves would become game refuges 
in the season when the young game is born 
and while it is being protected by the older 
game. If no one was allowed to trespass in 
these high snow-basin sections it would keep 
the water supply clean and forever insure a 
good, steady stream supply of pure water 
and that is what everybody wants and is en- 
titled to. The sportsmen of the country can 
bring influences to bear that will accomplish 
these reserves and at the same time it will 
do away with any chance for land-graft fraud 
such as has been made possible in the for- 
est reserve customs heretofore which we 
have just had shown to us in the govern- 
ment cases in Oregon, California and else- 
where. In the snow reserves the real ob- 
ject of conserving the water supply would 
be accomplished and a great good done in 
many ways without any chance for graft be- 
cause sueh reserves, or any part of them, 
would never again be opened to settlement 
nor should they be opened or used, By all 
means let’s line up and work until we have 
made the high basins about the stream heads 
into perpetual snow reserves, This does not 
mean to reserve all the high country, but 
only that part of the mountain ranges where 
heavy and deep snow banks are formed in 
any range of mountains in the country. It 
should be done, for without these great 
snow banks to draw from the rivers would 
dry up and the country become a parched 
desert, 


while Mrs. Rosalind Bostock of Vancouver, 
B. C., also scored a number of firsts with 
her entries. 

The Show took place in a big tent at the 
Spokane Interstate Fair and attracted sev- 
eral thousand spectators, who evinced the 
keenest interest in the scoring. 

The winners of the special prizes an- 
nounced by Judge Cole follow: 

Glen Tana Elizabeth, T. S. Griffith, for 
best bloodhounds; Whitestone, A. B, Jack- 
son, best pointer dog; King Whitestone, A. 
B. Jackson, Spokane, best pointer, novice 
class; Merry Racket, R. B. Wright, Spo- 
kane, best English setter; Tennie, Arthur 
E. Velguth, Portland, best Irish setter; Jug- 
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gers, William Finney, Spokane, best Chesa- 
peake; Red King, J. Wesley Ladd, Portland, 
best cocker dog; Champion Butheta, Mrs. G. 
W. Sharples, Seattle, best cocker bitch; Lit- 
tle Buttercup, Allan Chase Klein, Spokane, 
best collie, novice class; Glen Tana Squire, 
Thomas S. Griffith, Spokane, best collie 
dog; Glen Tana Sibyl, Thomas 8. Griffith, 
Spokane, best collie bitch; Glen Tana Mar- 
mion, Thomas 8. Griffith, Spokane, best col- 
lie novice class; Bob White, Mrs. Adra S. 
Guerin, Spokane, best bulldog; Clonmel 
Flockmaster, Mrs. Rosalind Bostock, Vancou- 
ver, B. C., best Airedale terrier; Willamette 
Demon, Jessie Moore, Portland, best bull- 
terrier dog; Iris, Frank E. Watkins, Port- 
land, best bull terrier bitch; Champion 
Sportsman, B. T. Chase, Portland, best Bos- 
ton terrier dog; Willow Brook Dainty, DB. T. 
Chase, Portland, best Boston terrier bitch. 

First prizes were awarded in the sev- 
eral classes as follows: 

Bloodhounds, limit dogs and bitches, Spo- 
kane, T. S. Griffith, Spokane; bloodhounds. 
open dogs and bitches, Glen Tana Elizabeth, 
T. S. Griffith, Spokane; St. Bernards, Ritz, 
Ren H,. Rice, Spokane; great Danes, Duke, 
W. J. Hindley, Spokane; pointers, novice 
dogs, King Whitestone, A. B. Jackson, Spo- 
kane; pointers, limit dogs under 55 pounds, 
King Whitestone, A. B. Jackson, Spokane; 
pointers, open dogs, under 55 pounds, King 
Whitestone, A. B. Jackson, Spokane; point- 
ers, open dogs, 55 pounds and over, White- 
stone, A. B. Jackson, Spokane; pointers, 
open dogs, 55 pounds and over, Whitestone, 
A. B. Jackson, Spokane; pointers, under 50 
pounds, open bitches, Chiquita, C. T. Pow- 
ell, Portland; English setters, puppydogs, 
Scott Trea, C. A. Graham, Hayden Lake, 
Washington; English setters, novice 
dogs, Bona Mars, Mrs. Clara Ramsey, 
Spokane; English setters, limit dogs, 
Merry Racket, R. E. Wright and Clarence 
Manning, Spokane; English setters, limit 
bitches, Bessie, W. Q. H. H. Howard, Spo- 
kane; Irish setters, open dogs, Bow, Arthur 
E. Velguth, Portland. 

Irish setters, limit bitches, Queen, C. F. 
Miles, Spokane; Irish setters, open bitches, 
Tennie, Arthur E. Velguth, Portland; Ches- 
apeake ‘Bay dogs, limit dogs, Jiggers, Wil- 
liam Finneyf Spokane; Chesapeake Bay 
dogs, open dogs, Jack, A. B. Jackson, Spo- 
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kane; cocker spaniels (parti-colored), puppy- 
dogs, Sunny Jim, Frank Christie, Rock 
Creek, Oregon; cocker spaniels (parti-col- 
ored), open dogs, Bud Zunta, Mrs. C. W. 
Sharples, Seattle; cocker spaniels, novice 
dogs, Buster Brown, Marjorie Norman, Spo- 
kane; cocker spaniels, limit class, Red King, 
J. Wesley Ladd, Portland; cocker spaniels, 
puppy bitches, Little Buttercup, Allan Chase 
Klein, Spokane; cocker spaniels, novice 
bitches, Allan Chase Klein, Spokane; 
cocker spaniels, limit bitches, Red Queen, 
J. Wesley Ladd, Portland. 

Cocker spaniels, open bitches, J. Wesley 
Ladd, Portland; collies, novice dogs, Glen 
Tana Marmion, Thomas S. Griffith, Spokane; 
collies, limit dogs, Glen Tana 
Thomas SS. Griffith, Spokane; 
open dogs, Glen Tana Squire, Thomas 
S. Griffith, Spokane; collies, novice 
bitches, Springmead, Mariod, Thomas S. 
Griffith, Spokane; collies, limit bitches, 
Glen Tana Sibyl, Thomas S. Griffith, 
Spokane; collies, open bitches, Glen 
Tana Sibyl, Thomas S. Griffith, Spokane; 
collies (other than sable and white), puppy 
dogs, Glen Tana Marquis, Thomas S. Grif- 
fith, Spokane; bulldogs, puppy dogs, Ran- 
som’s Folly, William Matheson, Seattle; 
bulldogs, novice dogs, Bob White, Adra S. 
Guerin, Spokane; bulldogs, limit dogs, Adra 
8S. Guerin, Spokane; bulldogs, open dogs, 
Adra 8S. Guerin, Spokane; Airedale terriers, 
puppy dogs, Clonmel Flockmaster, Mrs. Ros- 
alind Bostock, Vancouver, B. C.; Aire- 
dale terriers, open dogs, Mrs. Rosa- 
lind Bostock, Vancouver, B. C. bull ter- 
riers, puppy dogs, Willamette Demon, Jes- 
sie Moore, Portland; bull terriers, puppy 
bitches; Kid Tripp, Fred C. Tripp, Spo- 
kane, 

Bull terriers, novice bitches, Duchess, J. 
G. Cleary, Sandpoint, Idaho; bull terriers, 
open bitches, Iris, Frank E. Watkins, Port- 
land; Boston terriers, novice dogs, Spokane 
Boy, F. J. Walker, Spokane; Boston terri- 
ers, limit dogs, Fritz, Francis E. Woodward, 
Spokane; Boston terriers, open dogs, Cham- 
pion Sportsman, EB. T. Chase, Portland; 
Boston terriers, limit bitches, Willow Brook 
Dainty, E. T. Chase, Portland; Boston ter- 
riers, open bitches, E. T. Chase, Portland; 
fox terriers, novice dogs, Teddy, H. A. Chis- 
holm, Spokane; fox terriers, limit dogs, 


Squire, 
collies 
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Multnomah Blue, W. B. Fechheimer, Pdrt- 
land; fox terriers, open dogs, W. B. Fech- 
heimer, Portland; fox .terriers, puppy 
bitches, Multnomah Pale Face, W. B. Fech- 
heimer, Portland; fox terriers, novice 
bitches, Uno Capo, Belew Kennels, Seattle; 
fox terriers, limit bitches, Champion Remi- 
niscence, Mrs. Rosalind Bostock, Vancouver, 
B. C.; fox terriers, open bitches, Mrs. Rosa- 
lind Bostock, Vancouver, B. C.; Pomerani- 
ans, limit dogs, Harris H., Mrs. H. H. How- 
ard, Spokane; Pomeranians, puppy bitches, 
Ruby H., Mrs. H. H. Howard, Spokane. 


The feature of the opening of the trials 
f the British Columbia Field Trials Club 
at Vancouver, September 26th, was the ex- 
cellent work by Policy Boy, by Volon out 
of Policy Girl, owned by J. W. Considine 
of Seattle. This was in the Derby for pup- 
pies. 

As a test, Policy Boy was pitted against 
Wine, by White Wine out of Palo Alto, 
owned by C. Gardner Johnston of Vancou- 
ver, and was much faster, had better action 
and worked nicer. 


“WIND 


Was ever a mighty river the size of the 
Yukon so much traveled from start to fin- 
ish as this same, and of the thousands who 
have floated down to St. Michael's, was there 
ever a one that wasn’t more or less wind 
bound? 

One evening we pulled into camp just 
above a big bend. Next morning the 
wind was “blowing a _  half-gale,” and 
going on our way was out of the 
question. When breakfast was over, of 
course I picked up a gun and started 
out to see what I could see. I think it 
was about as badly disfigured as old Rip 
Van Winkle’s. I had traded a 12-gauge Win- 
chester repeater in gond working order for 
a 10-gauge, same make, that was all out of 
fix; the 12-gauge wasn’t near up to what 
they usually are, so, as I saw the 10-gauge 
was one of their better grade, thought I 
would take a long chance, and fix it up when 
I got outside. I had a half-dozen brass shells 


and by marking out wads with a brass shell 
and cutting with a jack-knife I managed to 
There was a big bar below, and 


load a few. 
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BOUND.” 








Uncle Fontaine, owned by E. C. Ford of 
San Francisco, was outclassed by Jack, 
owned by H. Springer of Vancouver. 

Game was not as plentiful as last year, 
it being necessary to work several fields, but 
the opening of the trials was auspicious. 
There were owners present from San Fran- 
cisco and several points in California, as 
well as from Seattle, Tacoma and Chicago. 


In the Ladner field trials at Vancouver, 
September 27th, four Vancouver competitors 
won the three prizes in the all-aged stake, 
two being equal for third prize. The winner 
of the first prize was Abbott Jock, owned by 
H. H. Abbott of Vancouver; Tony Sport, 
owner, J. Hutchinson, Vancouver. Second, 
Queenie, owned by Robert Bryce, and Sport’s 
Bad Boy, owned by D. G. Macdonell, equal 
for third. 

In the membership stake, for dogs owned 
and handled by members, there were but 
two prizes. Bon Ton Belle, owner, Charles 
Hermann, Vancouver, won, with Point, 
owned by D. G. Macdonell, second. 


I saw a flock of geese light down and begin 
feeding on the horse-tail that. only grows 
in reasonable proximity to small willows, 
making the best kind of cover. I stooped 
and crawled to within twenty yards of about 
two hundred and fifty, and let her go—and 
what a commotion there was! I had killed 
one, and two more were winged, and the 
flock farther than fifty yards were still on 
the ground. I was trying to get my shell 
out, and having an awful time, with all that 
goose-talk going on. They flew around and 
made all kinds of “honks” at me. I gavevit 
up and started after my cripples, but they 
made to cover. I said “By Curse!” and 
went to another part of the bar, where 
I saw a big flock light down. I got 
ahead of them and waited. As they fed 
along toward me and when the nearest 
ones were within ten feet of me I 
jumped up and let drive. Three this time, 
and two winged, but both got away. What 
if I did have as ornery a gun as could be, 
what could I do with any more? So I 
dragged them into camp and had only been 
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gone an hour or so. In the afternoon my 
“Pard” took his .22 rifle and wasn’t gone 
very long until he came in with two more 
geese and a big porcupine. “What are you 
goin’ to do with that bloody, bloomin’ thing?” 
I asked. “Make soup.” This was a trip 
where we did live high, and I will tell what 
we had on hand, Bear and caribou we got 
from the Indians; young ducks and grouse; 
salmon and whitefish; blueberries, red rasp- 
berries and low-bush cranberries; cranberry 
sauce; canned peaches and pears. I never 
felt so gorged in my life—and then to make 
porcupine soup! Oh, Clarence, how could 
you! This was too, too much—and make it 
he did; and I ate and ate, till I felt as 
swelled up as a “pizened pup,” and all those 
other good things had to keep. 

I was once asked to write in a lady’s 
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autograph cook book, and ground out the 
following: : 
Porcupine Soup. 
First catch your porcupine, and slay; 
Remove all surplus fat away; 
Boil hours two, cottonwood-bark slow fire. 
Next banquet ’yond the skies you will as- 
pire. 


But on some of my dreamy days I get to 
wondering how many geese could one have 
killed with good gun and ammunition. It 
was so windy they wouldn’t go away; all day 
long we could see and hear them circling. We 
had geese to give away, as it was. On our 
way down river we two ate a young goose 
every meal for over two weeks. Another 
time we ran across a steamer tied up and 
traded ten geese for a crate of potatoes. But 
of all my goose-killing, the easiest was the 
day we were “wind bound.” 

GUNAGUN. 


MY FIRST MOOSE. 


There is always a bit of romance con- 
nected with firsts. I was one of the argo- 
nauts to the Yukon in ’98, and, having never 
seen a mountain before, from the time I 
began to see the Black Hills, my memory 
was like one quaint, artistic way the Dskimo 
have of mapping the Yukon on a tusk of 
ivory—the Rockies and Cascades, the thou- 
sand miles among the islands of the inside 
passage with their mountain background, then 
the pass and ith myriad life and scenes never 
witnessed before, the trip down the lakes, 
where I actually counted two hundred sail 
in sight as we were speeding before a fair 
wind, then poling and lining a boat up the 
Little Salmon till by one day’s portage we 
reached the Pelly—but what has this to do 
with my story? While facts are gems, they 
need a setting; aren’t the immediate sur- 
roundings always photographed in mind of 
your particularly fine shots? 

While we passed through a moderately 
good game country and my pistol kept the 
camp pretty well supplied with birds, we 
had little time to hunt, although one of the 
boys had killed a grizzly and another a cari- 
bou; but, being “Chips” (carpenter) and a 
poling boat having to be made on the Pelly, 
I was busier then than anybody, and I felt 
it a little, ‘because every one in camp had 
seen large game except myself. But on one 


prospecting trip up a tributary I kept camp 
on account of a sick tooth; the ulcer broke 
about midday, and as I was thinking of go 
ing after some birds, the boys came in, say- 
ing they had seen a pond and also lots of 
fresh moose tracks, and that'I had better 
try and locate them. 

It was the last day of August, and, like 
the first of October in the Middle West, there 
had been a few frosts, just enough to give 
color. A small plant something like the 
strawberry is quite common, and there is 
your red for carpeting; the willows on the 
bottoms and poppies on the wet side give 
you yellow, and interspersed here and there 
are the dark spruce. 

I “mushed” across the bottom and climbed 
the first bench, likely 150 feet high; the rim 
was fairly red with low-bush cranberries— 
they are the best sauce berry I ever saw, 
and are to moose meat what apple sauce is 
to roast goose, Little did I think how soon 
I would need them! 

I located my pond, a good long one, and 
struck out for it. A small ravine lay be- 
tween, and when I reached bottom I began 
to see moose tracks, and the farther I went 
into the thicket the thicker, until I began to 
get excited and said to myself: you've lo- 
cated them, all right. 

As I reached the other side and came 
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out into the open with clumps of willow 
scattered here and there, presto! there were 
two moose, about 300 yards off, feeding in 
the edge of the pond. My first impulse was to 
shoot, but something said, “too far,” so 1 
got a clump of willow between, and sneaked, 
rose up, and said, “too far yet,” and tried 
it a second time. As I peered again, I saw 
the moose’s nose way up in the air, so I 
jumped out and fired quickly. Oh, joy! I 
don’t believe a greater thrill will ever pass 
through me.than at the way that head 
dropped almost to the ground, Next shot I 
missed, and the next she fell on her knees. 
[ said to myself, “you are done for.” By 
this time the calf was quite a little farther 
away, and I says, “here goes for you.” The 
first shot staggered him, and next shot I 
said within me, “I'm going to hit the heart,” 
and he fell. The cow had walked a rod or 
so and was standing broadside, and I felt 
my arms become as hard as steel. “I’m go- 
ing for your head this time,” and the shot 
went true. I ran up and paused—my first 
moose! Six shots; one a good hundred 
yards, others a hundred and twenty-five— 
not a very bad case of “buck ague” for the 
first time I had ever fired at big game? 

Then I struck for camp, feeling like a 


DESCRIPTION OF MR. BOEING’S FINE 


Pacific Coast Department Outdoor Life:— 
The finest motor boat ever constructed in 
Gray’s Harbor is now ready to go into com- 
mission; it is the “Widgeon,” owned by W. 
E. Boeing, and built by John Chilberg, and 
the following description will give you some 
idea of this fine boat: 

She is 45’ long over all, 10’ 6” beam; in 
model is a full compromise stern with flar- 
ing bow, and is an enlargement of the fam- 
ous Eastern boat, “Sis,” which won the long 
distance power boat race last year. She has 
a hunting cabin with fourteen swinging port 
lights, and the cabin arrangement is as 
follows: 

Beginning forward under the deck is a 
large water tank for fresh water; this is 
piped to galley and also to lavatory aft. 
Forward under the hunting cabin deck is 
the galley, which is fitted with shipmate 


range and cooking utensils and dish-racks, 





NEW MOTOR BOAT, THE “WIDGEON.” 
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Hiawatha going at a mile a stride, and as 
I came in I held up two fingers. 

After all, the best use anything can be 
put to is to serve the needs of the human 
family, What juicy steaks and roasts the 
300-pound youngster made, and how good the 
dried meat was that winter! 

I half believe in the Great Spirit, for as 
this time of year comes on, in spirit I hover 
over that region of big game. We sighted 
thirty-three moose that fall, besides moun- 
tain sheep, and really hunted none. I got 
a big bull on our way down the Pelly. To 
see the sign everywhere and the big trails 
like wagon roads clear up to the tops of 
the mountains, take the country lying be- 
tween the Yukon and the Mackenzie, and I 
believe in proportion to country that there 
are aS many moose and caribou as there 
used to be buffalo. 

My quest was fruitless, but I never have 
enjoyed an autumn as I did floating down 
the Pelly, the mountains one vast panorama 
of color. The yellow of the leaves on the 
mountains were my gold and the shining 
bark of the leafless silver poppies growing 
30 thickly were my silver, and they leave a 
“pay streak” in my memory that is a veri- 
table “mine” of satisfaction as I think of 
the romantic country and surroundings of 
my first moose, GUNAGUN. 










with ventilator overhead. Next aft is the 
owner’s stateroom, eight feet long, fitted 
with four berths, drawers, clothes lockers, 
etc.; at the after end of house is the en- 
gine room, and at one side of this is the 
lavatory and toilet; the engine room is fit- 
ted with work-bench, drawers and lockers; 
and aft of the house is the cockpit, which is 
eight feet long; the gasoline is carried in 
three copper tanks, which are located under 
the cockpit seats; the cockpit being self- 
bailing, allows any leakage from the tanks 
to go overboard. The engine equipment con- 
sists of a four-cylinder four-cycle Craig en- 
gine of twenty-four horsepower, and, with 
the eastern standard, is one of the best east- 
ern-made engines. 

The windlass for’d chocks, and all fit- 
tings are of the very best that money can 
buy, and the house and cockpit are finished 
in mahogany throughout, and a finer boat 
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would be hard to find anywhere. She cost, 
complete, about $7,000. The design was 
made by George H. Hitchings. 

It is the intention of the owner to cruise 
around to Puget Sound and also to Columbia 
river, and this model is well adapted to out- 
side work. GEO. H. HITCHINGS. 

Hoquiam, Wash. 





Slowly the West is coming into line in 
game protection matters. Of course there 
are still some bullheaded or selfish people 
who think the game laws are made only to 
be broken, but the game wardens are gradu- 
ally getting them educated. Fremont Den- 
ton of Fremont found out recently that it 
was really against the law to spear salmon, 
for he tried it, was arrested by Game War- 
den Rief, and Judge Carroll handed him a 
neat package in the shape of a $50 fine. It 
is a hard way to learn the lesson, but it 
has the advantage of making the lawbreaker 
remember when the season is closed and the 
further advantage of making him take his 
hat off to the law and treat it in a gentle 
and gingerly manner, all same dynamite. 





Black bears in large numbers have taken 
up their abode in the.neighborhood of the 
Gull ranch on the headwaters of Clover 
creek, Washington, about midway between 
Spanaway Lake and Orting. Mr. Gull, the 
proprietor of the ranch, alone killed six 
bears on his ranch during last fall, and he 
says he saw signs sufficient to warrant him 
in believing there were sixty of the animals 
making his neighborhood their habitat. Re- 
cently he killed a large bear on his farm. 
He says the sign of the animals is again 
abundant, He has a large orchard, and the 
district surrounding him produces a large 
crop of wild berries. There is also consid- 
erable swampy lands with skunk cabbage in 
the spring of the year, the roots of which 
is dear to the appetite of the bear. 





L. L. Bales, the Alaska guide and mail 
carrier, has sold and delivered his three 
Kadiak Island grizzly bear cubs to the New 
York Zoo. These three cubs were brought 
down from Alaska by Bales when he came 
out this fall, and the New York Zoo is for- 
tunate in seeusing them, for they are hard 
animals to get and these are exceptionally 
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fine specimens. Mr, Bales is one of the real 
old timers in Alaska and was familiar with 
nearly the whole of the great North region 
before the invasion of the gold seekers. He 
makes his winter headquarters in Seattle 
now, but spends his summers in the North, 
usually on some scientific commission or in 
charge of hunting parties who are after big 
game. He probably knows Alaska as well 
or better than any one man in the country. 





There are lots of really funny things in 
the world if we look for them and are ready 
to giggle once in a while instead of wearing 
a lemon face all the time. For instance Dr. 
Brown of Nanaimo, B. C., raises pheasants 
for pleasure and profit and naturally has a 
lot of birds he thinks a good deal of. Re- 
cently one of them had the misfortune to 
get a leg smashed to such an extent that it 
refused to knit together when the doctor put 
it in splints and gave it hospital treatment. 
The man of medicine kept close watch of 
the case and when he saw there was no 
hope of saving the leg he put the bird on 
the operating table, amputated the leg nicely 
and in a thoroughly professional manner, 
dressed and cared for the patient until it 
recovered, minus one leg. Then the good 
doctor went to work and made an artificial 
leg which he fitted to the pheasant and now 
the bird is as spry as ever, only it walks 
a little wooden-legged in spots. 





I’ve knowed a sheepherder 2 go plum loco 
for sum wun 2 talk 2 an’ thays other men 
now inkarseratud in th’ crazie house that 
went loco frum beein’ talked 2 to mutch. 
It is a strange wurld.—Old Trailer’s Logic. 


A man kin be a borned russler an’ still 
go hungty, an’ again a fule kin maik a easy 


livin’ like a jackrabbit. It depen’s some on 
whether yo’ live at th’ noarth pole or the 
equatur, don’t it?—Old Trailer’s Logic. 


Sum men aint sadisfyed onlegs thay own 
a naughtomobeel an’ a steem yacht an’ thay 
wair therself out chasin’ dollers. Fur az I'm 
konserned all I want is th’ blue sky, th’ 
woods an’ hills an’ prayrees—then gimme 
a fishin’ hook n’ a gun an’ my pipe an’ | 
doant keer whooze Pressidunt er whether 
thay’s eny er not!—Old Trailer’s Logic. 























Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 











J. L. P., Ocean Springs, Mississippi—I 
have an English setter bitch, which has had 
a very bad case of mange. 
ble seems near about over, but her mouth 
is red and inflamed on inside and she slob- 
bers very much and shakes head violently 
at times and rubs side of mouth against 
ground; the ears seem sore on the inside 
and she continually digs at them, which 
makes them swell, and are all scratched up. 
The saliva runs from her mouth in strings, 
so that it is very disagreeable to have her 
in the house. Can you tell me what the 
trouble is and what it will take to cure her, 
and greatly oblige? 

Answer—Slobbers is caused by rash in 
the mouth, which occurs mostly in the 
southern states and many dogs die from it, 
if not properly treated in time. Internal 
medicine can do no good—it is a local af- 
fection. Dissolve one ounce of refined borax 
in a pint of soft water, make swab of soft 
small sponge and apply with this three 
times a day the solution all over the mouth, 
till relieved—three or four days will usually 
suffice. The ears are diseased and need dif- 
ferent treatment—is canker of the ears. Use 
Canker Cure, which gives instant relief and 
cures promptly. 





T. I. H., San Antonio, Texas—I have a 
pointer bitch just bred, which I am thinking 
of putting through the course of yard train- 
ing now, so as to have her ready for field 
work so soon as her puppies have been 
weaned. Is there any danger in doing so 
while in whelp? 


Answer—Yard training may proceed up 
to four weeks without endangering the bitch 
or gestation, but after that time she should 
be treated very gently. When puppies are 
four weeks old you may take up where left 





The mange trou- 


off, should you not have finished before- 
hand. 





R. T., Mobile, Alabama—I have three 
puppies about four months old and wish to 
get them enthused in the field on game 
birds. In introducing them to the field pre- 
liminary to yard training, is it all right to 
take them all out together, or should they 
be taken out separately? 

Answer—When breeding and training 
bird dogs years ago, this writer used to take 
the whole bunch of pups on hand (ten to 
twenty) out together for a run and frolic, to 
get them well enthused and active. It was 
possible at such times, too, to select the 
most promising in the lot; even hatural 
duffers were often brought out in this way, 
which would not otherwise have been pos- 
sible, because a lot of pups put out together 
get very active and the slow, pottering ones 
are led on to exert themselves hence, in 
time, they, too, developed proper enthusi- 
asm and turned out well. Yes, the more 
the merrier. From the time on, however, 
that yard training is to commence, such 
company runs must cease and each pup han- 
dled alone, as now all play and frolic must 
be at an end till later. Enthusiasm and 
free action afield is of importance before any 
yard training is attempted. 





T. W. F., Newark, New Jersey—I wish to 
ask you a question in regard to my two set- 
ters which have had field work for two 
seasons. They are very fast, point and 
back splendidly and do well on game natu- 
rally, but they had had no yard training and 
do not mind when out—just go to suit them- 
selves and I must follow ag best I can, 
sometimes losing sight of them for an hour 
and often have to go home without them and 
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await their arrival late at night. Do you 
think these dogs could still be made obedi- 
ent; also to retrieve, which they do not? 

Answer—Certainly. Start in with them 
as if perfectly green pups, and in a short 
time you will be proud of them because of 
implicit obedience and efficiency every way, 
retrieving included. Their present age is no 
barrier. Indeed, a dog over one year old 
learns much quicker than a mere pup of six 
months—has better sense. Having been 
hunted the past two seasons made them en- 
thusiastic, but uncontrollable. Yard train- 
ing as per the Amateur Trainer will make 
them obedient, so that when later on you 
take them afield they need not be allowed to 
run riot, but be subservient to the gun. 


T. P. A., Chicago, Illinois—Can you sug- 
gest a way to break my setter of the habit 
he got into which, I fear, will cause his 
death some of these days? He is dead stuck 
on running after automobiles and _ gives 
chase till left far behind or his wind gives 
out. I live well out and many pleasure par- 
ties pass each day and the fool dog has near 
about run himself to death following them. 


Answer—Preventing such conduct should 
be a simple matter by merely tying or shut- 
ting up. If the dog must run loose, however, 
then proceed thus: Get a friend to act con- 
jointly with you; put a twenty-foot strong 
cord on dog and allow the usual freedom; 
the helper comes along in his auto and the 
dog, of course, takes after it; he stops, gets 
out, takes up the cord dog trails, draws dog 
up close to him and with cowhide brought 
for the purpose inflicts such a walloping that 
the fool dog yells and squirms to get away. 
A severe whipping is needed. A hasty re- 
treat and future refrain will be the result. 


D. C. G., Somerton, Pa.—I have a setter 
bitch, six years old, who will fetch sticks 
or any old thing so long as you play with 
her, but if you shoot a pheasant or any kind 
of a bird she merely runs up to it, gives it 
a shake, drops it and goes on hunting. I 
have whipped her good and plenty but it 
does no good and have never been able to 
make her bring a bird to me as she does 
sticks and. other objects. Can she be made 
to do it? is 


Answer.—It can be done—not by whip- 
ping, however. She knows what is wanted 
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and must be made to obey; that’s all. Get 
a copy of The Amateur Trainer, follow plain 
instruction, and on short order she will be 
delighted to obey in fetching birds as she 
is while at play when you toss sticks for 
her to fetch. pes eae 

T. O., Wahoo, Neb.—I bought at a dis- 
tance a brood bitch in whelp and she was 
on the way five days. Next day after arriv- 
ing she gave birth to seven puppies and ate 
them all as fast as they came. Do you 
think the long trip was the cause of it? 
Is it not an exceptional case to have a 
bitch eat her own whelps? How long will 
it be before again coming in heat? Is there 
any danger of her repeating the abnormal 
feat? 

Answer.—For various reasons a_ brood 
matron should have close attention at time 
of whelping. Eating one, a portion, or all of 
the whelps occurs often. Hunger is not to 
be considered the reason for this, nor had 
the long journey anything to do with it in 
your case. Such an animal should be 
closely watched, and, if found to be so in- 
clined, never bred at all, A bitch comes in 
heat every six months. 


T. P. C., Boulder, Colo—I have a span- 
iel whose claws have grown very long. The 
dog is seven years old and is kept about 
the house; the abnormally long claws rattle 
when walking over the floor, which is very 
annoying. Would it be safe to reduce these 
toe-nails? 


Answer.—Simply file them down to 
proper length. Most older dogs get too long 
a growth of claws, and especially for a bird 
dog this may become an impediment in 
speed and action. There is no danger in 
trimming down to suitable length. 


W. E. L, Loraine, O.—My pointer bitch 
will soon come in season and am undecided 
which of two dogs to breed to, both being 
of same strain, good hunters and fine-look- 


ing. The one is past one year old, while the 
other is perhaps ten years old. From which 
sire would the best pups be obtained? 

Answer.—Much depends on the age of 
your bitch. If a young animal, under two 
years, the older sire should be used; on the 
other hand, if the bitch is an old one, use 
the young dog—all other qualities being 
equal. 








1907 CLOSED SEASON FOR GAME IN 
Compiled by J. S. 
The pepowss 


| tabie shows the close seasons for game in the United States and Canada 
A few un ortant species and the numerous local exceptions in Maine, New York, 
Michigan,’ isconsin, Kansas, Waaingten and Oregon have been omitted. The State 
laws of Maryland and the most general of the county laws of North Carolina have 
been followed. All the omitted seasons are published in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 308, 
‘Game Laws for 1907,’ and the county seasons of Maryland and North Carolina are also 
—_ in Poster No. 16 of the Biolo 
r 


gical Survey. These publications may be had 
ee on application to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
Palmer and Henry Oldys. 


The first date of the close season and the first date of the open season are given; open 
seasons may be found by reversing the dates. 

The term rabbit includes ‘hare’ of the Canadian laws; quail, the bird known as ‘part 
ridge’ in the South; grouse, includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed 
grouse, (known as ‘partridge’ in the North and ‘pheasant’ in the South), and all other 
members of the family except prairie chickens, ptarmigan, and sage hens; intro- 
duced pheasant is restricted to the Old World pheasants; and goose includes ‘brant. 

ous ge —¥% St. geographically and grouped according to the Hallock Code.—Revised 
o Augus 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


Outdoor Life congratulates one of its old 
friends, Mr. W. J. Jamison of Chicago, upon 
his winning in both the events in which he 
was entered at the first annual tournament 
of the National Association of Scientific 
Angling Clubs, held at Racine, Wisconsin, 
August 15-17. In the first event, %-oz. bait 
(professional), he used a rod. of his own, 
make, having a length of 6 ft. 1% in., and 
weighing 4% oz., with a Meek No. 2 reel. 
His score was 98 11-15. The second event 
was the %-oz. bait (professional), and he 






October is here again, and with it come 
many memories of other Octobers when 
with rifle and with friends we have hast- 
tened away to the forest, the mountains and 
the barrens. What a bright spot such ex- 
periences leave in a man’s memory! The 
hunt and the campfire around which we sit 
at night, the stories that are told and the 
many friends that we have seen by those 
fires. 

I have sat by fires of buffalo chips on the 
Great Plains and listened to the sullen roar 
of the buffalo that continued all night. 

I have camped in the timber along those 
western rivers and heard the wolves howl 
and in the morning awoke to hear the wild 
turkeys gobbling. 

I have watched the antelope come down 
to the river to drink and the deer standing 
in the batik in peace and security. 

I have sat by fires in the dense forests 
of the Mississippi valley and listened to the 






A BASS 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The story of the 
trout with the many hooks, which appeared 
in Outdoor Life under “Curious Incidents,” 
reminds me of an experience with a small 
rock-bass. 

Returning from a duck hunt on a small 
Wisconsin lake I delayed a few moments to 
rest on.a pier. The water being very clear, 
and but shallow, I noticed a small cavern in 
one of the rocks at the bottom. Out of curi- 


osity, I dangled an unbaited hook, which 
happened to be lying near, in front of this 
cavern, when out swooped a little rock-bass. 


MEMORIES. 


INCIDENT. 


TO MR, JAMISON. @QgEy,” e779 


ased a Bingenheimer rod, having a length 
of 5 ft. 4 in. and weighing 5% oz., his own 
rod having been misappropriated the day 
before, the one used being entirely dif- 
ferent and unfamiliar to him. The reel 
used was a Meek No, 2, and his score was 
97 12-15. These achievements place Mr. 
Jamison as the officially-recognized world’s 
champion in these classes. The tournament 
was participated in by about 100 of the most 
expert and scientific men in the country, and 
was a great success in every way. 


jokes of jolly friends and heard those great 
owls hoot. 

Well do I remember one of the party 
(long since dead) who could tell what the 
owls were saying to each other ,and repeat 
their talk in their own tones. I have sat 
by many another campfire far away in dif- 
ferent lands, and many other men have sat 
around these fires, and many a story and 
joke was told, and many of those men have 
passed to “the happy hunting ground,” but 
still I am here. Soon will I again be in the 
forest and the mountains and sitting by an- 
other fire in a new and strange land to me. 
New faces will be on the other side of the 
fire, but they will be “good men and true,” 
and again will the fire crackle and the owls 
hoot and the stories and jests pass round. 
Then will we sleep and awake refreshed and 
ready for what may come that day, be it 
good or bad. 

The fever is upon me and the forest calls, 
and I mtst go and be again with Nature. 

HUNTER. 






He was promptly jerked out, released from 
the hook and on being put back into the 
water, returned to his cavern, without show- 
ing the least sign of fear or haste. This ex- 
periment was repeated nine times, when at 
last he failed to take the hook again, al- 
though I could clearly see him in his hiding 
place. 

I see no explanation of this, unless it be 
that the little fellow was angered by the in- 
trusions, and, being a very choleric little 
bass, his better judgment was every time 
overcome by anger. A, WEINHAGEN. 

















NEW ARMY PRACTICE 





The War Department has recently pro- 
mulgated new regulations regarding training 
and instruction in the regular establishment, 
and they will be studied with interest by 
every military man: 

1.—Hereafter the practical training of 
the cavalry, infantry and field artillery of 
the Regular Army will be divided into two 
distinct phases; namely, garrison training 
and field training. 

2.—Garrison training will include gym- 
nastics and outdoor athletics, bayonet and 
kindred exercises, the details of tent pitch- 
ing and striking, close order drills, ceremo- 
nies, guard duty, riding, horse exercise, the 
preliminary training for range firing, the 
mechanism of extended order drills, the hy- 
gienic care of the person, of buildings and 
of grounds, swimming and generally all such 
needful instruction heretofore prescribed as 
can profitably be imparted on limited ground 
and under the conditions imposed by garri- 
son life. 

3.—Field training will include range fir- 
ing, practice marches, camping, and in con- 
nection therewith drills and exercises of 
every kind calculated to instruct and pre- 
pare the soldier in peace for his act- 
ual duties in war. These will embrace 
advance and rear guard formations, at- 
tack and defense of convoys and of 
selected positions, outpost duty, recon- 
naissance and patrolling by day and 
night, night operations, road sketching, the 
making of reports, the use of intrenching 
tools, individual field cooking, etc. 

4.—During the periods devoted to prac- 
tical instruction, company, troop and bat- 
tery commanders will be permitted to have 
their full organizations one day in each week 
except when the monthly practice march is 
being had, for such practical training as they 





IN TRAINING AND 








INSTRUCTION. 





may wish to give in their own discretion; 
provided, however, that at least two of these 
days each month shall be devoted to such 
exercises as are prescribed under the head 
of “Field Training” in the last sentence of 
Paragraph 3. On the days when company, 
troop and battery commanders are permitted 
to instruct their organizations in their own 
discretion they will be allowed to utilize the 
entire day without limitation, if they so de- 
sire; but’ where any part of the day is not 
used the members of an organization will 
be available for their usual routine duties 
during that part. 

5.—Throughout the year all companies, 
troops and batteries will have such field 
training as may be prescribed by the De- 
partment Commander under provisions of 
Paragraph 237, Army Regulations, as 
amended by General Orders No. 96, War 
Department, April 25, 1907. 

As a part of this training there will be, 
during that period of the year assigned es- 
pecially to practical instruction, one march 
in each month of not less than three nor, 
ordinarily, more than six days, and during 
such period commands will take the field 
for not less than twenty-one consecutive 
days. 

On all marches involving an absence 
from the garrison overnight, the command 
will mareh with the transportation, tentage 
and baggage authorized in General Orders 
No. 133, War Department, June 14, 1907, 
and the regulation field kit will be carried 
in the authorized way. 

All practice marches-and field exercises 
will be made with full strength, commis- 
sioned and enlisted, with only such excep- 
tions as may be considered absolutely nec- 
essary by the Department Commander. 
Whenever practicable a reasonable num- 
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ber of marches will be by battalion, squad- 
ron or regiment, the annual march to be al- 
ways by regiment where all organizations 
of the same are at one post or so near to- 
gether that they can be readily combined. 

While actually engaged in the prescribed 
range practice organizations may, in the 
discretion of the Department Commander, 
be excused from practice marches. 

6.—Department Commanders are charged 
with the rigorous execution of this order. 
They will, immediately upon receipt hereof, 
and having due regard for the other demands 
of the service, so divide the time devoted 
to training between the garrison and the 
field ag to fulfill the requirements of this 
order while making the garrison and field 
training mutually helpful. In ‘carrying out 
the provisions of this order they will, how- 
ever, leave as much initiative and latitude 
to post commanders as may be consistent 
with proper departmental supervision, Prac- 
tice marches and camps are to be utilized 
to the full for all kinds of field training, 
and a progressive scheme for each command 
will be adopted in advance and adhered to 
throughout the year. In their inspection par- 
ticular attention will be paid by Department 
Commanders to the working of this system 
and the results will be given, with suitable 
recommendations, in their annual reports. 

7.—Hereafter, skirmish fire, both instruc- 
tion and record practice, will be conducted 
in marching order as prescribed herein: 

(a) In the Infantry, the field kit, as pre- 
scribed in General Orders No, 23, War De- 
partment, February 2, 1906, will be carried, 
exclusive of rations and rifle ammunition in 
excess of 20 rounds a man. The canteen will 
be filled. The following articles of the field 
kit will be carried in the blanket roll made 
up as prescribed in Paragraph 486, Infantry 
Drill Regulations, namely: 

One half shelter tent, five shelter tent 
pins, one shelter tent pole, one blanket, one 
comb, one housewife, one rubber poncho, one 
cake of soap, one pair of stockings, one 
toothbrush, one towel. 
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(b) In the Cavalry the following articles 
of the field kit will be carried, namely: 

One U. 8S. magazine rifle, caliber .30; one 
revolver, one gun sling, one rifle cartridge 
belt, and fastener and loop for sabre attach- 
ment, one pair of rifle cartridge belt sus- 
penders, one first-aid packet (Medical De- 
partment), one pouch for first-aid packet, 
one revolver holster, one revolver lanyard, 
one canteen, filled, one canteen strap, two 
spurs, two spur straps, 20 rounds of ball 
cartridges, caliber .30; 24 rounds of revolver 
ball cartridges. 

(c) Officers and enlisted men permitted 
but not required to fire will be equipped as 
in their arm of service. 


(d) Pistol practice, mounted course, will 
be conducted in the field kit for cavalry, as 
prescribed in General Orders No. 23, War 
Department, February 2, 1906, with saddles 
packed as prescribed in Paragraph 289, Cav- 
alry Drill Regulations. 


(e) Instruction practice, slow and rapid 
fire, may be conducted, or partly conducted, 
in the kit prescribed herein, or any part of 
it, in the discretion of the Company or Troop 
Commander. 


(f) In order that men may receive a cer- 
tain amount of instruction under winter con- 
ditions, 20 rounds a man will be fired un- 
der such conditions. This ammunition will 
be taken from the allowance prescribed by 
General Orders No. 101, War Department, 
May 4, 1907. This firing will be additional 
practice and will be held when practicable 
during the winter at such times and will in- 
clude such classes of fire as Department 
Commanders may direct. Overcoats and 
field kit as prescribed herein will be worn 
in this class of instruction. 


8.—The Commanding General, Philippines 
Division, and the Commanding General of 
the forces in Cuba are authorized to make 
such modifications of this order, with the 
exception of Paragraph 7, as will render its 
requirements more suitable to their com- 
mands. 


AGREES WITH LINKLETTER ON METALLIC FOULING. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. Linkletter’s 
article in the August number on “How to 
Prevent Metallic Fouling in High Velocity 


Rifles” is all right and I believe is sound. 
I tried a few similar experiments eleven or 
twelve years ago with my .32-40 single-shot 
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Winchester, but used cardboard wads, cut 
from bristol board and no felt wads. I used 
E. C. shotgun smokeless. [ knew I was 
treading on mighty dangerous ground, but 
I wanted to see what it would do. Some 
shells I loaded with no wads over the pow- 
der; in some I put one, and some three 
wads, 

I fired those with the three wads and the 
barrel appeared clean; then those with one 
wad; the fouling or leading commenced 
then. Then I fired those with no wads and 
the rifle was so full of lead that it took me 
a day to clean it and I don’t know where 
those bullets did go to. The bullets that 
had three wads behind them I could keep 
track of, but of course accuracy with such 
a load as that was out of the question. But 
this point I demonstrated to my satisfac- 
tion: That there is no fusion to speak of 
if there are even cardboard wads at the base 
of the bullet; and felt wads are a great deal 
better. 
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I firmly believe with Mr. Linkletter that 
a fine high-power sporting cartridge can be 
developed that will do away with the metal- 
lic fouling caused by the dry, hard and 
harsh metal patched bullets as now made 
and incidentally prolong the life of the rifle 
barrel. 

A swaged bullet made with a core of soft 
lead and a metal patch of the genuine bab- 
bitt metal that Mr. H. G. Robinson speaks 
of, or an alloy of tin, lead and antimony 
(bullet made with grooves to hold lubricating 
material) would be, it seems to me, far su- 
perior to a bullet made with a mild steel 
or copper patch and shot dry through the 
rifle barrel. 

There is but one point I am in doubt 
about and that is whether the increased re- 
sistance caused by the use of a hard, dry bul- 
let is necessary to insure the more perfect 
combustion of the powder charge. What is 
Mr, Linkletter’s idea on that point? 

Ft. Atkinson, Wis. H. P. PETTIT. 


HOME-MADE SCABBARDS AND HOLSTERS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The article enti- 
tled “Hunting Outfits,” by Lieutenant Whe- 
len, that began in the September issue of 
Outdoor Life, has been read and re-read 
with greatest interest. There isn’t a 
writer whose articles I look for with greater 
interest, and when occasionally Outdoor Life 
appears without a contribution from the lieu- 
tenant, we all feel that we have been de- 
prived of much that would have proven of 
exceptional value. This isn’t meant as flat- 
tery, but is written as fact. From several 
letters received from Lieutenant Whelen as 
well as from others I have had the pleas- 
ure of reading, that were written to Mr. De 
Angelis, it was easy to see that an article, 
or series of articles, relating to hunting out- 
fits, by a man of such wide experience as 
the lieutenant, would prove of exceptional 
value to your readers, all of whom are more 
or less interested in matters of this nature; 
and it was for these reasons that I, and, I 
think, Mr. De Angelis also (and likely many 
others) suggested his writing out his views 
for your excellent magazine. After having 
requested this it seems entirely out of place 
for me to ‘cuiticize anything that he may 
have written; but there are a few things 


that I wish to comment upon, that do not 
exactly “line up” with my views; but I hope 
to do this in a way that will not cause of. 
fense. There are just three points that I 
wish to mention—revolvers, belts and hunt- 
ing knives. 

When Lieutenant Whelen said that “Re- 
volvers are entirely out of place in the 
woods,” and that “One never finds any use 
for them,” I am under the impression that 
he was considering the revolver and rifle 
when both were carried at the same time 
and not separately. If the first is correct, 
I am inclined to agree with him, but if the 
latter, I fear I shall have to differ from him. 
That both are seldom needed at the same 
time is certain, but when the rifle (as often 
happens) can not be carried, then the value 
of the revolver ig clearly apparent. If the 
rifle could always be at hand, the revolver 
would never be needed, but there are so 
many times when camped in the mountains 
that one will need something (or at least 
might) more powerful than a .22 target 
pistol, yet could not have the rifle when he 
could have the revolver, and if a good shot 
with same, could easily kill any game, under 
favorable conditions, that might be encoun- 
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tered, and the revolver I think the arm re- 
quired. Perhaps it may be when hunting 
for pack horses that have strayed away that 
you need a shooting iron of some sort, yet 
you would find a rifle a nuisance; still you 
need a gun, and the revolver—and a good 
one, of course—is the gun you would like, 
and if you have “been there,” is the gun 
you will have for just such occasions. 

Perhaps you wish to spend a half day 
trout fishing down some rocky cafion, where 
you have to climb over boulders worn 
smooth by the constant wash of centuries 
and slippery with slime and moss. If you’ve 
ever been there and tried carrying a full- 
grown rifle by sling-strap over your shoul- 
der, you are not apt to be found repeating 
the performance. You promised yourself a 
good belt gun then for the “next time” and 
when that time comes you have it. Some 
day you are so fortunate as to kill a buck 
three or four miles from camp—perhaps far- 
ther—with nothing but down timber, rocky 
cafions and brushy thickets intervening. It’s 
simply out of the question to get that deer 
to camp that day, nor is it possible to get a 
pack horse there the next to pack it out 
on. The chances are that it will have to be 
quartered and packed out on your back. 
However, should you finally decide on get- 
ting that deer to camp you want a gun of 
some surt to take with you when you go 
after it. The rifle isn’t to be thought of; 
the .22 pistol, although excellent for grouse, 
etc., isn’t quite the arm required; but the 
revolver exactly “fills the bill” and you 
buckle it on, confident that, should deer or 
other game appear within reasonable range, 
you will give a good account of yourself 
when using it. The .22 S. & W. target pis- 
tol for small game, to be carried with the 
rifle, is excellent, and my admiration for 
this combination is growing daily. Still there 
are times when the belt revolver is invalu- 
able. 

I presume that Lieutenant Whelen’s re- 
marks regarding leather cartridge belts are 
directed to the average factory-made, ma- 
chine-stitched affair. There is nothing quite 
as unsatisfactory, for, as the lieutenant says, 
they will rip and crack, and, unless oiled, 
squeak at every move of the wearer. But 


there is no reason why a perfect leather 
cartridge belt could not be produced—per- 
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fect in every respect except the liability of 
cartridges corroding. This corroding, I think, 
is caused chiefily by the surplus grease or 
lubricant not being wiped entirely from the 
cartridges before being placed in the belt. 
As I have stated above, the belt should be 
oiled (neatsfoot oil is excellent), to prevent 
squeaking. This does not necessarily imply 
that the leather should be soaked in oil— 
one oiling will be enough for years. I have 
carried cartridges in some of my leather 
belts for weeks with scarcely any corroding 
of shells. (Those who know me may be in- 
clined to doubt this statement, claiming that 
it would be impossible for me to carry car- 
tridges that length of time without shoot- 
ing.) If the leather is as good as it should 
be, it will not crack, nor will it stretch if 
it has been properly worked before being 
made up. As to the belt ripping, this is next 
to impossible if it was properly sewed with 
the best linen thread. But all this I hope 
to write of later—also holsters, etc. 

Now about the guard or the hunting 
knife. I think that I received letters from 
both Lieutenant Whelen and Mr. De Angelis 
the same day calling my attention to the 
uselessness of this feature that was shown 
on the knife drawn for me by Mr. Hooper. 
Mr. Lowdermilk also objected to the guard. 
For some time afterwards I believed they 
were right and so I wrote them; but later 
I changed my mind and am inclined to be- 
lieve that the guard is of some importance 
after all. It absolutely prevents the possi- 
bility of one’s hand slipping down on to the 
blade and cutting it. When carried in what 
I believe to be a properly made (and proper- 
ly shaped) scabbard the guard rests on top 
of scabbard and positively prevents the knife 
from ever being crowded through the scab- 
bard, and, possibly, into one’s leg. For 
skinning it would be more or less in the way 
of the man who would place the first finger 
on the back of blades (as some do), but for 
those’ of us who grasp the handle with the 
four fingers around the handle as a butcher 
does, the guard would not prove so objec- 
tionable. For those who carry their hunt- 
ing knives in the sheath with only a balf 
inch or so of the handle protruding, the 
guard would be a nuisance. Lieutenant 
Whelen carries his that way in a scabbard 
of his own make and design—an excellent 

















one, too. To prevent the knife ever being 
crowded through the bottom, he has sewn 
it near the point with copper wire. 

I enclose photo of a scabbard of my 
make that may prove of interest. This is 
made of heavy saddle skirting; a piece of 
similar leather one-fourth inch wide is placed 
between the back and front of the scabbard 
and all three sewn together with linen 
thread. This narrow strip of leather pre- 
vents the stiches from ever being cut and as 
guard rests on top of the scabbard it is im- 
possible for blade to be pushed through 
scabbard, and as the blade fits tightly in 
scabbard there is no danger of knife falling 
out, 

As the handle is entirely out of the scab- 
bard, it is as convenient to draw as a six- 
shooter—not one in which a flap buttons 
over, making it, as Mr. Kane has aptly said, 
“hermetically sealed,” but a Mexican-style 
holster, in which the grip is entirely ex- 
posed and convenient to the hand. 

I have been extremely fortunate in re- 
ceiving several letters from Lieutenant 
Whelen and every one has been repeatedly 
read and always with profit. I quote from 
one as follows: “All of my hunting outfit 
is home-made—‘made for business.’ I want 
everything so it won’t break and won't wear 
out. The ordinary knife holster would be 
torn off and lost by the first branch it caught 
in. I have everything made so it will take 
me off my feet and hang me up before it 


breaks.” And when I first read this I could 
not help saying: “Them’s my sentiments, 
tew.” 


In future issues of Outdoor Life I hope 
to show a few designs of rifle and revolver 
belts and scabbards, knife sheaths, etc., none 
of which will be elaborate—in fact they 
could not be, having been made practically 
without tools and cut without pattern. I'll 
promise a man, however, that they will be 
of nearly correct shape, honestly sewn with 
best linen thread and made from best sad- 
dle skirting, and, as the lieutenant says, 
“made for business.” From the above I 
would not wish to create the impression that 
I am about ready to declare myself to be 
the greatest living authority regarding these 
things, for I dare say “there are others.” 1 
feel quite certain that should Lieutenant 
Whelen consent to show photos of many of 
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his home-made accoutrement, with descrip- 
tions of same, it would prove of interest to 
all. Not everything that is being used to- 
day is being manufactured for the market. 
There are without doubt those who have 
designed and made for their own use many 
articles that if shown and described in Out- 
door Life would prove fully as interesting 
as its gun department. I have heard that 
Mr. Sheard carries some of the best revol- 
ver belts and scabbards that are to be had 
in the West. Perhaps the editor could pre- 
vail upon Mr. Sheard to show photos of these 
in some future issue. There are other deal- 
ers who would also probably be glad to sup- 
ply photos of their leather goods—it would 
all prove interesting to gun cranks and re- 
munerative for the dealer. We all know 
where to buy our shooting irons, reloading 
tools, sights, cartridges, etc., etc., but where 
please tell me, are we to purchase belts, 
scabbards, etc., of correct patterns, honestly 
made from strictly first-class material? No 
doubt they are to be had somewhere, but 
where? That’s the question. 

By the way, I had nearly forgotten that 
Mr, De Angelis has what I believe to be the 
best idea in the way of a shoulder holster 
I have ever heard of. Perhaps Mr. De A. 
would consent to show this in Outdoor Life. 
1 trust that he will. 

Since writing the above I have decided 
to show a few photos of some revolver scab- 
bards and belts. I think the patterns for 

















the single action Colt nearly perfect, ex- 
cept that possibly they should be cut out 
lower at guard to facilitate quicker draw- 
ing. This was suggested by both Mr. De An- 





























gelis and Lieutenant Whelen. 
the “Officer’s Model” Colt, but I do not like 


No. 1 is for 
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it as well as the other. It seems to be more 
dificult to make a properly shaped holster 
for these double action guns. This scab- 
bard and knife sheath are both hung on a 
three-inch belt. Wither can be readily 
drawn, as handles are fully exposed. No. 2 
is made for Mr. Hooper, No. 3 for Mr. Low- 
dermilk. No. 4 has seen five years’ service 
and is as good as ever. No. 2 is my prefer- 
ence. The handle of knife shown is too 
long and not of correct shape. I failed to 
state that Mr. Kane likes the shape of No. 4. 

I hope that this may induce others to 
show what they have in the way of home- 
made scabbards, belts, etc. 


ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


CONGRATULATED BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Lieutenant Albert S. Jones, secretary of 
the National Rifle Association, has for- 
warded to us copies of letters of congratu- 
lation from President Roosevelt to Sergeant 
Berg, winner of the President’s match, and 
Midshipman Smith, winner of the American 
championship for 1907. We reproduce them 
to show the interest taken by the President 
in rifle affairs, and also in a spirit of con- 
gratulation to Messrs. Berg and Smith upon 
their noteworthy achievements. 





The White House, 
Washington. 
Oyster Bay, N. Y., 
September 17, 1907. 
My Dear Sergeant Berg: 

I congratulate you heartily upon winning 
the President’s match. I feel that in this 
country, with our complex, and rather over- 
luxurioug civilization, it is above all things 
important that there should be no falling 
off in the virile qualities which make of 
the average man a good soldier as well as 
a good citizen. It is absolutely essential 
that we should keep up a first-class fighting 
navy; but in the event of a land war we 
should have to rely chiefly upon our volun- 


A REMODELED 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your July num- 
ber Mr. Newton suggested that the gun 
cranks furnish you with their ideas and ex- 
periments. You replied you had room for 
and wanted them. This is the third time I 
have written you about revolvers I have 


teer forces, and when war has come it is 
too late to teach a man how to become a 
really formidable shot, while good marks- 
manship is one of the three or four vitally 
important qualities in a really efficient sol- 
dier. As an old national guardsman myself, 
I feel an additional pride in your success. 

Thanking you and congratulating you 
heartily, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Sergeant W. A. Berg, National Guard of 
Washington, North Yakima, Washington. 





The White House, 
Washington. 
Oyster Bay, N. Y., 
September 17, 1907. 
My Dear Mr. Smith: 

I heartily congratulate you on your vic- 
tory in the President’s match and the na- 
tional individual match. I am exceedingly 
pleased that it should be a midshipman of 
the United States navy who has achieved 
this honor, and I congratulate the service 
as well as yourself. 

With all regard, believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Midshipman Harold Travis Smith, U. 8S. 
N., Tacoma, Washington. 


COLT REVOLVER. 


built over and experimented with, and this 
time I have a good one. I sent a photo- 
graph of it to the Colt’s Patent Firearms 
Company and told them it was the “best 
revolver that ever happened.” They replied: 
“We acknowledge with thanks the receipt 














of your favor of the 8th enclosing a photo- 
graph of the ‘best revolver that ever hap- 
pened.” From appearances we are inclined 
to agree with you, for it certainly makes a 
very attractive looking arm. Should you ever 
happen to be in this part of the country and 
have the arm with you we should be pleased 
to look it over.” (Signed by the second vice 
president of the company.) 

It is an acknowledged fact that the grip 
of the old Colt Army is the best ever put 
on a revolver; also that the lock mechanism 
of the Colt “Bisley” is very much superior 
to the Colt Army. It works much easier 





Mr. Breiner’s built-over revolver. 


and smoother. I enclose a photograph of 
the revolver I built over. It has most of 
the shape of the old Colt Army grip and the 
smooth, easy action of the Bisley. 

I took a Bisley model Colt and cut the 
trigger guard down and made it smaller; 
also cut off the end of the trigger. I bent 
the trigger guard and backstrap, or in other 
words, remodeled the stock as near the 
shape of the old Colt Army as I could. I 
cut off the end and made it about %” shorter 
than the Bisley, and made a new pair of 
grips or stocks, I ground off the flanges on 
each side of the hammer, also some of the 
top, making it much quicker than the original 
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Bisley. The gun was originally a .32-20. 
I got a new .38 caliber 74%” barrel and re- 
chambered the cylinder. I did not like the 
7%” barrel, so cut it off to 5*/,,”. I first 
cut it to 6”, but a slight accident to the 
muzzle caused me to cut it off */,,"’ more. I 
made a bead front sight of german silver 
and I think I have as fine a gun as any man 
ever had. It is chambered for the .38 S. & 
W. Special cartridge, but it shoots well with 
the Colt .38 long. I load my shells with 
Ideal No. 358250 bullets and DuPont No.1 
Smokeless powder, and it makes a fine com- 
bination. 

I would suggest that the New Haines 
Model (if we eter get it) be made with the 
Bisley model hammer, mainspring and trig- 
ger. I would suggest a remodeled stock, very 
much like mine, which can be improved 
by being made a little longer and hollowing 
out the front side, making it the same as 
the front of the Colt Army; to use the .38 
S. & W. Special cartridge, and to weigh 
about 35 ounces. If we don’t get it before 
long, my next experiment will be to remodel 
a S. & W. Military into a single action. I 
think it can be done, and if I do this, will 
write again. Perhaps it would interest some 
of the Outdoor Life readers. 

I get Outdoor Life every month and the 
first thing I look for is to see what the “gun 
cranks” have to say. I have picked up lots 
of valuable information from the Arms and 
Ammunition department. There are a lot 
of shooters here in Ithaca who would buy 
a Haines Model as soon as it is on the mar- 
ket. I hope it will come soon, and wish suc- 
cess to Outdoor Life. W.S. BREWER. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


MR. PETTIT REPLIES TO MR. ARNOLD. 


Editor Outdoor Life—As a rule I do not 
think it is advisable to reply to criticisms, 
as all persons are entitled to their opinions, 
and if their opinions happen to differ from 
mine they are all good fellows just the same. 

However, I thought I would reply to one 
or two remarks made by W. A. Arnold of 
Chicago, where he brands as “misleading” 
and “absolute rot,” etc., the statement I 
made in “Our Military Arms” (September 
Outdoor Life). 


While I am not by any means posing as 
an authority on the arms, etc., used in the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870, I am some- 
what familiar with them just the same and 
have the glimmering of an idea of the power 
and other qualities possessed by the old Ger- 
man needle gun, also. 

I am aware that the Krupp gun helped 
to defeat the French and to build the Ger- 
man empire, and incidentally the war of 
1870 assisted very materially in building 
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the Krupp gun works. Further, that a large 
per cent. of the French army was in such 
a demoralized state physically as to very 
materially affect their efficiency as a fight- 
ing machine. All of these things entered 
into the comparative easy victory of Ger- 
many over the French. 

I have been aware of the fact for some 
time that the French were armed with the 
Chassepot rifle and that the Germans used 
the “needle gun,” and most emphatically dis- 
agree with Mr. Arnold that the “German 
needle gun” was a “poor excuse for a rifle,” 
and with only five or six hundred. yards’ 
range. That statement leads me to be- 
lieve that he has never seen a needle gun, 
knows little if arything about the principles 
of its construction and nothing whatever of 
the power of that arm. I know personally 
a number of men who shot the needle gun 
in 1870 and who have used this arm in hunt- 
ing big game in the Northwest. 

Their statements agree perfectly that it 
was accurate, with flat trajectory, and hit 
the hardest for the amount of powder and 
lead it used (and you could use all you 
wanted to stand behind) of any rifle they 
ever shot; and have seen a little of the gun 
myself. 


It had a fine steel barrel, bored tapering, 
so that it shot a “forced ball,” and every 
atom of the powder charge had to burn, as 
it burned backwards, being ignited by the 
“needle” exploding the percussion placed in 
the swaged base of the bullet, this “needle” 
being driven directly through the powder 
charge when the trigger was pulled. This 
gun was the forerunner of the bolt-action 
arms of today. 

In a comparison of the small arms used 
in the Franco-Prussian war written by one 
of the military writers who “didn’t agree,” 
the statement is made that the Chassepot 
rifle was a contract arm and so defective 
in some of the vital parts of its mechanism 
that a large per cent. of the guns were dis- 
abled after becoming heated, through rapid 
firing. 

In regard to the relative merits of the 
long-barrel Krag and the short-barrel Spring- 
field, the American rifle team selected the 
Krag to do some “skinning” at Ottawa, Sep- 
tember 7th, in the Palma trophy match. 
Score, 1,712 out of a possible 1,800. That 
gun, with their perfected ammunition and 
sharp-pointed bullet, broke all records with 
either a service or match rifle. The longer 
barrel military rifle still looks good to me. 

Fort Atkinson, Wis. H. P. PETTIT. 


A SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE PALMA TROPHY WINNING TEAM. 


The executive committee of the National 
Rifle Association, at its meeting held on 
Monday, September 23d, considered the ques- 
tion of a testimonial to the members of the 
American rifle team which recently defeated 
Canada, Australia and England in the Palma 
trophy match at Ottawa. In view of the 
magnificent performance of the team there, 
when it not only defeated all comers, but es- 
tablished a new world record, and in con- 
sideration of the fact that the members of 
the team made many sacrifices to prepare 
themselves and to take part in the contest, 
it was felt that they were entitled to sub- 
stantial recognition. 


A number of gentlemen interested in rifle 
practice in the country having expressed to 
the president of the association their desire 
to participate in such recognition as should 
be given to the team, it was decided by the 
committee to open a public subscription for 
that purpose. Subscriptions should be sent 
to Lieutenant Albert 8S. Jones, secretary, 299 
Broadway, New York. 

It is thought by the committee that in no 
other way could the appreciation of the rifle- 
men of the country be better shown than 
in this manner. The funds received will be 
used to purchase gold medals for the mem- 
bers of the victorious team. 


THE GUN CONTROVERSY SETTLED. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In common with 
all of your readers I have read and re-read 
all the rifle “sharps” talk on the different 
guns, and I will give you my idea of a gun 
in short order. I have owned and _ shot 
about everything made in the rifle line, and 


the .33 Winchester Model ’86, 5 ‘shot take 
down, is the king of them all. A 200-grain 
bullet going 2,000 feet a second, with no re- 
coil to speak of, is just as near right as any 
gunmaker can get it, and that settles the 
whole controversy. GEORGE HALL. 

St. Paul, Minn. 








Your guide may know nothing of 
the U. M. C. factory with its 
automatic machinery, skilled me- 
chanics and vigilant inspectors. 
He does know that U. M. C. car- 
tridges do the work—are uniform, 
accurate and hard hitting. This 
oldest and largest cartridge factory 
makes every calibre from a B. B. 
for boys, to the largest brass car- 
tridge case for cannon. 


Used by the victorious 
American team. 


THE UNION METALLIO CARTRIDGE 00. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City, 





Made in calibres .30-30 Remington, .32 Remington or .35 
Remington, which last is big enough for the biggest game. 
Rapidity of action, power and safety all combined in a self-load- 
ing, hammerless repeater. Compare the Remington with any 
other big game rifle and write ; 


for booklet of testimonials. REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 


5 smashing, knock-down blows Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City. 








Feathered Game of the Northeast, by Walter 
H. Rich; eighty-seven wash drawings; 
482 pages; 8 vo. cloth, $3.00; postage 30 
cents extra. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co.. 
publishers, New York. 3 
Seldom do we see such a thorough work on 
feathered game as this. The author writes 
from practical experience on all the different 
birds covered—there are some ninety of them 
and so well acquainted is he with his sub- 
ject and so deft with the brush that he has 
himself made the eighty-seven wash draw- 
ings that illustrate his work. This is a big 
advantage to the reader of such a book—to 
be able to see the bird exactly as the author 
wishes it to be shown, and not subject to the 
many deficiencies which artists who are not 
familiar with game birds sometimes throw 
into their work. Another advantage to the 
reader is that the book is written by a prac- 
tical sportsman—one who has hunted nearly 
every bird in New England which he de- 
scribes; it is devoted to the so-called “game 
birds,” and while it has been the author's 
intent to write of them for the man whose 
nature study has been conducted, Roosevelt- 
like, in the open and over a gun-barrel, it 
should interest all lovers of bird life. The 
book is filled with first-hand knowledge, en- 
livened by hunting episodes and native hu- 
mor.. It also contains a timely plea for 
moderation in seeking game. The book is 
a notable addition to hunting literature. 


The Complete Sportsman's Guide, by Francis 
H. Buzzacott; 544 pages; 1,000 illustra- 
tions; price $1.10; the American and 
Canadian Sportsman’s Ass’n., publish- 
ers. 

This book is a most complete encyclope- 
dia of useful information to the hunter or 
camper about to embark on a trip in the 
woods. It covers tips and suggestions on 
cooking, cooking utensils, clothing, division 
of rations, camp fires, camp menus, camping 
outfits, how to build camp furniture, pitching 
tents, camp ailments, packing, angling, the 
selection of flies, bait casting, portable boats, 
canoes and skiffs, shotgun shooting, loading 
shells, blinds, decoys, game birds, hints to 
trappers, the diamond hitch, etc., ete. This 
is a very handy sized book to carry in the 
coat pocket, being bound in imitation leather. 
It covers so many of the various things that 
a sportsman wants to know about, that it is 


almost invaluable even to the old time 
hunter. It is sent by Outdoor Life Publishing 


Co. to any address postpaid on receipt of 


$1.10, 


Some New Books. 


Deadfalls and Snares, by A. R. Harding; 230 
peges; 60 illustrations; cloth, 60 cents; 
A. R. Harding Pub. Co., Columbus, O. 


This is an indispensable book for the 
trapper. It describes the various home-made 
traps—pole, log, stone—deadfalls and snares; 
it also tells how to make many kinds of 
triggers, such as 2-piece, figure 4, etc. There 
are also chapters on stretching, skinning, 
etc. This is the most complete book on the 
construction of home-made traps ever pub- 
lished, and is written by a man who knows 
how. Building deadfalls and constructing 
snares, as told in the pages of this book, will 
be of especial value to trappers located where 
material—saplings, poles, boards, rocks etc.—— 
is to be had for the work. The many traps 
described canont all be used to advantage in 
any section, but some of them can: The illus- 
trations of the book are principally furnished 
by old-timers. 


Records of Big Game (fifth edition), by Row- 
land Ward; 526 pages; 249 illustrations; 
price 30s net; Rowland Ward, publisher, 
167 Picadilly, London, W., England. 


This book has for many years stood as 
the accepted authority on the record big 
game heads and herns of the world. Prob- 
ably no living man has given so much atten- 
tion to this study as has Mr. Ward, and it is 
safe to say that no other combines the prac- 
tical knowledge with the scientific learning 
on record heads and the animals wearing 
them which is possessed by him. As Mr. 
Ward says in his preface, there are three 
main points the great game sportsman, gener- 
ally wants to ascertain: First, the name of 
his quarry; 24, how it compares in point of 
size with other specimens of the same spe- 
cies; and 3d, what is the extent of its geo- 
graphical range. All these the reader will 
be able to ascertain from Mr. Ward's present 
work. As in former editions, the finest 
known specimens of antlers, horns, tusks and 
skins are, so far as possible, recorded. Great 
care has been taken with regard to the ac- 
curacy of the dimensions given; and, con- 
sidering the number of measurements, it will 
readily be understood the task attempted has 
been ore of no ordinary difficulty. No big 
game hunter’s library is really complete 


without a copy of this work. 





CAMP SUPPLIES. 


The camp supplies, to be complete, should 
include Borden's Bagle Brand Condensed 
Milk, Peerless Brand Evaporated Milk and 
Borden's Malted Milk, all of which contain 
substantial nourishment in compact form, 
and supply every milk requirement. 































SHELTERS | 


771 LOADED SHELLS 
Cannot be Beaten for Field or Trap Shooting. 


They are strong, sure-killing loads—yet do not “‘kick’’ excessively. 
They give a splendid shot pattern, and no bird can ever get through it. 
They are quick as lightning, leave the gun barrel clean, and best of all 

every shell of a given load is exactly like every other—no disconcerting 
“punk’’ or heavy charges. You can DEPEND upon them ABSOLUTELY. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
La CINCINNATI 
jE J7g~ 5? _ New York: 98 Chambers St, T. H. Keller, Mgr. 
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Pierce cycles are the standara of excellence. They have 
those indespensable qualities, strength, beauty-and durability 
without which no, bicycle isa success. Now is the pleasantest 
time of the whole year for bicycling and you will doubly 


enjoy it mounted on a Pierce. 






Agent: Factory: 
TOM BOTTERILL 
1643 Cajifornia St., Ghe Pierce Cycle Co. 
Denver, Colo. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The Winchester Repeating Arms Co., fur- 
nishes us some particulars of the marvelous 
new world’s record, which will probably 
stand for many years to come, made in San 
Antonio, Texas, during the week beginning 
Sept. 16th, by Adolph Topperwein, the undis- 
puted champion wing shot of the world: The 
account of the shooting is best given in his 
own words: 

“I shot at a total of 20,000 with but 10 
misses, and one long run of 8,840 and another 
of 4,991. I began shooting Tuesday morning, 
shooting through the entire day without a 
miss, and continued until Friday afternoon, 
when I finished my 20,000. I missed my 8,- 
84lst target Wednesday afternoon and an- 
other late that same day, finishing 10,000 
with but one miss. This shooting was done 
in public and duly advertised in the papers 
and shot at Scheuermeyer’s Park, which is 
easily reached by the street cars, and was 
witnessed by scores of people all the time I 





20,000 TARGETS, TEN MISSES. 





A WIRE FENCE THAT FENCES. 


was shooting. The targets used were made 
of wood (2%-inch), which I used until I 
reached 7,000, when I used the largest pieces 
of the broken ones, being short on targets. 
When I had shot 9,000 I began using clay 
discs (24-inch), which I used until I reached 
the 19,000 mark, when we again ran out of 
targets, and I was obliged to use again the 
fragments of the wooden ones, some of which 
were very small and not half their original 
size. I finished the last 1,000 shots with 
these. [ used two .22 automatics, using one 
until too hot, and changing to the other. 
The conditions for such a long score were 
very unfavorable, the weather being unus- 
ually hot and I was obliged to shoot directly 
east and directly into the sun; however I fin- 
ished in good shape and with hardly any ill 
effects. This score is by far the best I ever 
made and passes the mark I made at St. 
Louis.” 





Wire fences are used so univer- 
sally by our class of readers—by 
farmers for poulrty and as a rabbit 
fence to protect orchards and 
shrubbery, by fanciers of various 
kinds, by the owners of private 
game parks, and for a dozen other 
purposes too varied to enumerate— 
that we are going to call the atten- 
tion of our sportsman friends to 
what we believe as universally con- 
ceded to be the best make of wire 
fence on earth, the Page brand. 
Anything in the wire fence line that 
comes from the Page Woven Wire 
Fence Co., P. O. Box 500, Adrian, 
Mich., is just a little better than 
anything turned out by anybody else. 

Twenty-five years ago a woven 
wire fence, “horse high, bull strong 
and pig tight,” in world-wide use, 
was the vision of one man—and his 
name was Page—John Wallace 
Page. One experiment after another 
was tried out and found wanting, 
until about the year 1884, when 
Page Woven Wire Fence was 
evolved—the first square mesh 
woven wire fence ever offered to the 
public. Just here let us note that 
it is a significant fact, and a remark- 










able tribute to the thoroughness of A fence that is “bull tight.” 


the inventor’s experimentation, and 

to his sound judgment, that in 

every essential freature the Page Fence be- 
ing sold today, the world over, is precisely 
the same fence as was put out in the earl- 
iest days of its history. 

Mr. Page promised a fence that should ef- 
fectually restrain all kinds of stock, endure 
any contact of accident or with intent, and 
defy all extremes of climate and changes of 
weather without the consent or connivance 
of ratchets, take-up or end spring; in short 
a fence which once well erected should take 
care of itself, and he made it so. He insisted 
that only a wire so coiled from end to end 
that every running inch of it should be pre- 
cisely like every other inch, would success- 
fully withstand the shocks of contact and 
the extremes of climate, and that to make 
this elastic provision finally effective a wire 
of better quality than common market wire 
must be used. Thus, at the very beginning, 


was opened the campaign for “Page-Wire,” 
a quality existing in no other wire fence then 
or now. The coil feature, the three-wrap 
back-wrap Page knot, and high-carbon 
spring steel quality of wire remain today 
as they were in the eighties, but the company 
has of late manufactured its own wire, and so 
has been able to use a higher grade of stee 
and a heavier coating of galvanizing tha 
can be bought in any other fence on the mar- 
ket. The priaeenee of the fence and the 
quality of material were right; that’s why 
it has survived. 

Now, in conclusion, if any of our readers need 
a good wire fence let them write to this com- 
pany and get their prices. We feel sure that 
they will be satisfied by the treatment re- 


ceived, and especially if they mention this 
article. 





DEAD - SHOT _SMOKELE:-. 


for Shot Guns 


Scores made with DEAD SHOT SMOKELESS look as a rule like this— To be sure the score belongs to 
the man behind the gun, but when scores look like this, he uses the best shot gun powder in 
the world, that powder is 


DEAD SHOT SMOKELESS _¥s STABILITY ABSOLUTELY GuARANTEED 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS’ St.Louis Boston Chicago 


TAKE YOUR OWN PICTUR 


f 


AUTOMATIC CAMERA BUTTON PUSHER. Something new. Always be in picture yourself. Unnecessary to remain 
oat of group in order to press button. Operates on al! cameras. Can be set to operate shutter at any desired time from 
half minute to half hour. Bell rings when picture is taken. Oan be attached or removed from camera in one second. 
ld can operate. About size of pocket match box, nickel plated. We make three styles, one of which wil! fit your 
camera. In state make and style of your camera, also whether shutter is operated by bulb. press button or 
lever. For sale by all camera dealers, or sent posepeld by us upon Focotat of $2.50. 
MULHOLLAN CAMERA BUTTON PUSHER CO., Waterbury, Conn. 


For CAMP, FARM or SHOP 


This is an ideal knife; very strong; easily sharp- 
ened: weighs 3 ounces: razor steel. 


Special Price, 83c. Postpaid. 














No. 34 we call “Our Mas- 
ter-piece;” weighs only 2 
hae ozs.; 3 cutting blades; will 
out a quill pen or an ax 
handle; price with ebony 
handle, postpaid, $1.25; ivory, 
50, cheicest pear), $2.00. 
Our 2blade Jack Knife 
sells at 75c; our special peice 
is 48c , postpaid, 6 for $2.00. Al) our 
blades filetested: warranted; re- 
free if soft or flawy. Barbers’ 
ollow oo Razor and Strop to 
suit, $1. 
Send for free 80- list and 
“How to Use a zor.” 


MAHER and GROSH CO. 
94 A Street, Toledo, Ohio 
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GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGRIZED STANDARD 


“WEE The Name is 
stamped on every 


= CUSHION 


BUTTON 
CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25e. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mess., U.S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY 


PALMA TROPHY AND U. M. C. SHELLS. 


The greatest Rifle Match held since 1903 
was shot at-Ottawa, Canada, on September 
7th. The American team consisting of eight 
shooters, won the Palma International Trophy 
match, which was open to the military teams 
of the world and was contested by the best 
military shots from England, Canada, Austra- 
lia and the United States. The winning score 
of the team was 1,712. The other teams 
ranked as follows: Canada, 1,671; Autralia, 
1,633, Great Britain, 1,580. 

The Union Metallic Cartridge Company by 
furnishing U. M. C. cartridges gave to the 
finest team which ever represented America, 
an advantage attested by the following tele- 
gram sent: 

“Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 
315 Broadway, New York City: 

“The victory of the American Rifle Team 
in the Palma International match at Rockliffe 
is due im large measure to the excellent qual- 
ity of the ammunition supplied hy you, giving 
our marksmen perfect confidence and the op- 
portunity to make record scores. 

“H. B. THURSTON, 
“Captain American Rifle Team.” 


HAINES ON THE AUTO-LOADING. 


The Remington Arms Co. have received 
the following letter from Mr. Ashley A. 
Haines, our noted gun expert, which is an en- 
dorsement of great consequence, coming as 
it does from such an authority on firearms: 
Remington Arms., 313-315 Broadway, New 

York. 

Gentlemen: 





It may interest you to learn 


that after testing one of your .35 calibre Au- 
toloading Rifles, I can state that it is all you 
claim for it—absolutely certain in action, very 
powerful and extremely accurate. The light, 
smooth trigger-pull I consider an especially 
valuable feature, 

There are several here greatly interested 
in this arm and I have no doubt will be using 
the Remington Autoloading Rifle soom. 

(Signed) ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


AN EXPRESSION OF THANKS. 


Editor Outdoor Life: We desire, through 
your columns, to acknowledge with thanks 
the congratulations of our friends on the un- 
precedented success of our ammunition at 
Camp Perry and Ottawa. 

The use of our ammunition by so many 
winners at Camp Perry, its selection by the 
unanimous vote of the committee at the re- 
quest of the twelve members of the American 
team selected to compete in the Palma Inter- 
national Trophy match, the record-breaking 
success of the splendid team at Ottawa, the 
admission by its members and by their com- 
petitors, and by the American and foreign 
press, that its success was due in a very large 
measure to the superiority of the ammunition, 
make a tribute rarely, if ever before, paid 
to an American manufacturer. 

THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CoO. 








HORTON’S NEW REEL BAND. 


The Horton Manufacturing Company, Bris- 
tol, Conn., have invented and patented a Lock- 
ing Reel Band, which will fill a long felt 
want. Many fishermen will npprestiase a good 
device of this kind as there have been many 
attempts to supply the demand for such an 
article. 

This is the most simple and amar | oper- 
ated device of the kind ever invented. he 
reel band is formed with a spiral recess on 





PATENTED AUG.20.1907 " BY_THE HORTON MFO CO., 


inner surface, which enga with the lugs 
raised on under side of reel seat. These lugs 
are shown in lower cut. The device is self 
adjusting; will fit and hold securely any 
reel that can be used with the standard 4” 
reel seat. 


The Locking Reel Band can be furnished 





